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I. 

THE   CRISIS    --    AN   OVERVIEW 


A.      THS   DII•:EI^fSIONS    OF   THE  CRISIS. 

The  high  schools  of  Boston  are  in  a  state  of  deep 
crisis. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  badly  overcrowded,  all  of 
the  buildings  are  inadequate  both  physically  and  educa- 
tionally.  A  Boston  high  school  at  the  moment  is  not  a 
pleasant  place  in  which  to  go  to  school.   The  high 
school  population  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow 
over  the  next  ten  years. 

No  new  high  schools  will  bo  available  until  at 
least  1973«   For  the  next  three  years,  therefore,  the 
overcrowding  will  get  worse  day  by  day  and  year  by 
year  unless  emergency  measures  are  taken  and  some  quite 
different  ways  of  operating  high  schools  and  using  high 
school  facilities  are  tried  out  immediately  and  adopted 
quickly  in  a  large  number  of  schools.   If  parochial  high 
schools  continue  to  close  (and  this  is  quite  likely),  the 
overcrowding  in  the  public  schools  will  quickly  pass 
any  limit  of  acceptability. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  one  has  attempted  to 
deal  vjith  this  crisis.   For  many  years  the  superintendent 
of  schools  and  members  of  the  school  department  and  most 
recently  the  city's  Public  Facilities  Department  have  been 
working  industriously  trying  to  cope  with  the  large  array 
of  horrondously  complex  problems  involved  in  getting 
schools  built  in  Boston. 
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Pive  new  high  schools,  for  instance,  are  presently 
in  various  stages  of  planning  and/or  design.   For 
many  years,  the  school  system's  chief  structural 
engineer  has  been  pleading--unsuccessf ully--f or  funds 
to  modernize  the  high  schools,  at  least  froni  a  physical 
point  of  view.   Teachers,  administrators,  and  students 
have,  meanwhile,  had  to  make  do  with  bad  physical 
facilities,  facilities  that  severely  restrict  the  educa- 
tional programs  that  can  be  offered.   Several  of  the  high 
schools  have,  for  these  physical  reasons,  been  in  severe 
danger  of  losing  their  accreditation.   If  the  overcrowding 
is  allovjed  to  get  worse  and  if  nothing  is  done  to  modern- 
ize the  facilities,  many  more  high  schools  vjill  be  found 
to  be  educationally  unacceptable. 

After  an  extensive  examination  of  the  high  school 
facilities  problem,,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  situation  is  much  worse  than  most  people  have  imagined 
or  expected  it  to  be  in  1970. 

According  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's 
cautious  projections,  the  grade  9-12  enrollment  in  the 
schools  will  rise  to  28,700  by  1980  (compared  to  23,000 
now).   An  enrollment  rise  of  this  magnitude  has,  we  feel, 
not  been  contemplated  or  planned  for  by  anyone  in  Boston. 

The  five  new  high  schools,  to  use  the  instance  again, 
are  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by  1975*   If.  these  five 
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schools  are  built  on  schedule  and; 

»~if  the  schools  scheduled  to  be  abandoned  and/or 
replaced  by  these  new  schools  actually  are  done  away 
with  (as  they  should  certainly  be); 

--if_  the  modernization  of  the  remaining  12  high 
schools  is  accomplished  and  their  present  capacities  are 
therefore  reduced  (as  they  certainly  should  be); 

—  if_  the  ninth  grades  are  moved  into  the  high  schools 
in  order  to  establish  the  S-3-k    system  and  to  relieve 
the  crowded  middle  school  problem  (and  certainly  this  has 
to  be  done); 

"-if  all  of  these  things  are  done  by  1975>  the  high 
school  system  vv'ill  still  be  overcrowded  by  about  600  students. 
We  are  assuming  that  the  approximately  1220  7th  and  8th 
graders  now  in  ihe  Latin  Schools  will  remain  there.   By 
1980,  due  to  school  population  gains  and  the  closing  of 
additional  old  schools,  the  system  will  need  seats  for 
an  additional  5>060  students,  thus  raising  the  overcrowd- 
ing to  around  5>660.   The  reader's  attention  is  directed 
to  Chart  II  H,  which  is  in  l\    pages, and  which  describes 
the  sequence  of  events  between  1970  and  1980--i.e.,  what 
schools  will  close  and  what  new  schools  will  open.   However, 
we  should  point  out  that  our  figure  of  5*^60  seats  needed 
in  1980  assumes  the  construction  of  a  2,500  student  South- 
west Central  High  School.  This  was  not  one  of  the  assumptions 
we  made  in  compiling  Chart  II  H, 
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There  is,  in  our  view,  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
five  new  high  schools  will  be  ready  for  use  in  1975* 
Of  the  five,  only  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  (English  High  or 
Girl's  Latin),  the  first  half  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Complex  at  Madison  Park,  and  Southwest  Central  appear 
to  have  a  realistic  chance  of  being  available  by  that 
date.   Charlestown  High  has  site  difficulties.   The 
Occupational  Resource  Center  has  both  site  and  program 
difficulties.   The  second  phase  of  the  SEC  (Secondary 
Education  Complex)  cannot  be  implemented  until  the  problem 
of  relocating  existing  on-site  businesses  is  resolved. 
The  SEC  was  first  proposed  eight  years  ago  in  the  Sargent 
Report  of  1962. 

The-  Public  Facilities  Department  exists  now  and  did 
not  exist  in  the  early  1960's.   There  is,  therefore, 
hope  that  site  and  programmatic  problems  can  be  solved 
in  the  future  m.uch  more  rapidly  than  they  have  in  the 
past.   But  many  of  these  problems  are  not  amenable. to 
quick  or  easy  solution.   It  would  simply  not  be  prudent 
to  count  on  those  new  high  schools  being  ready  in  1975« 

The  BRA'S  enrollment  projections  include  an  estimat'e-- 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  years  1965-1968--of  850 
students  a  year  coming  into  the  public  education  system 
from  the  parochial  high  schools.   In  the  1969-70  school 
year,  there  were  8,900  Boston  students  enrolled  in  parochial 
high  schools  located  in  Greater  Boston. 
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If  a  pessimistic  view  (or  a  realistic  one,  some 
might  say)  is  taken,  the  assumption  has  to  be  made  that 
by  1980  all  of  those  8,900  stucents  will  be  in  the 
public  system.   This  means  that  by  1980,  the  public 
high  school  system  could  be  overcrowded  by  a  total  of 
perhaps  5>660  +  another  5750  students.   V/e  are  assuming 
that  there  might  be  3*l50  usable  seats  in  parochial  high 
school  buildings  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to  warrant 
being  taken  over  permanently  as  public  high  schools. 
(See  Section  IV  of  this  report.  ) 

Some  of  the  more  important  dimensions  of  the  high 
school  crisis,  then,  are  these,  in  quick  summ.ary: 

1.  Most  of  the  high  schools  of  Boston  are  badly 
overcrowded.   Several  of  them--South  Boston,  Dorchester, 
Hyde  Park,  Roslindale--are  at  or  beyond  the  crisis  point. 
In  these  schools,  there  is  a  real  question  as  to  whether 
the  students  can  possibly  receive  an  adequate  education 
under  existing  circumstances.  • 

2.  Most  of  the  high  schools  are  physically  inadequate 
and  in  need  of  extensive  repairs  and  modernization.   All 
of  the  schools  are  deficient  in  some  respect  in  facilities 
needed  for  a  good  conventional  educational  program-- 
libraries,  physical  education,  art,  music  and  drama,  science 
laboratories,  cafeterias,  etc.   Again,  the  question  of  an 
adequate  education  arises. 
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3.   Due  to  tho  growth  of  the  high  school  population 
(even  assuming  the  ninth  grades  stay  vjhere  they  are), 
the  overcrovjding  v;ill  get  worse  each  year  until  new 
space  becomes  available.   This  will  not  happen  before 
1973  at  the  nost  optimistically  early  date.   Even  the 
addition  of  sone  new  space  will  only  make  a  small  dent 
in  the  problem.   It  will  not  make  it  possible  to  modernize 
and  reduce  the  operating  capacities  of  tho  existing 
schools,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  crucial  single  factor 
in  the  entire  problem. 

Ij .   It  is  reasonable  to  expect  an  acceleration  in 
the  closing  of  parochial  high  schools.   This  will  make 
the  present  situation  much  worse  than  it  is  now. 

5.   Therefore,  the  prospect  for  the  high  schools  in 
this  city  at  least  over  tho  next  five  years,  is  exceed- 
ingly bleak.   If,  hov.'ever,  we  turn  to  the  financial  picture 
and  examine  the  impact  of  new  school  facilities  on  the 
city's  fiscal  future,  the  prospect  begins  to  look  even  more 
dismal. 
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B.   FISCAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  BUILDING  N?:.V  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1,  Cogt  of  Nev?  Schools  Already  Approvod. 

The  five  high  schools  already  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  under  the  Racial  Balance  Law  are  the 
SEC  (5,000  students),  Charlostown  (1,000),  a  building 
on  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  (English  High  or  Girls  Latin-- 
2,000  students),  South\-jest  Central  (2,500),  and  the 
Occupational  Resource  Center  (about  3,000  students, 
minus  the  two  trade  schools  )--or  a  total  of  about  13,500 
new  seats.   Subtracting  schools  to  be  replaced  by  these 
new  schools  gives  a  net  addition  to  the  system's  capa- 
city of  about  3,000  seats. 

These  13,500  new  seats  are  estimated  in  the  city's 
capital  improvement  plan  to  cost  $101; ,  000, 000  (at  approx- 
imately $7,700  per  seat  or  student), 

2.  The  Cost  of  Modernizinf^  old  Schools. 

In  order  to  modernize  the  12  high  schools  scheduled 
to  bo  retained  and  to  m.ake  them  adequate  for  a  contem- 
porary, educational  program  (adequate,  not  first  class), 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  $15,000,000  will  be  required. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is,  in  almost  all 
cases,  no  land  for  additions  at  these  schools.   This 
means  that,  in  order  to  modernize  the  12  schools,  their 
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vjorking  capacities  will  have  to  be  substantially  roduced-- 
from  a  current  enrollment  of  16,501]  to  12,630,  or  by  about 
[|,000  students.   This  is  a  major  factor  in  the  need  for 
new  space  to  house  these  students. 

3.   The  Cost  of  Additional  New  Schools  to  House  Growinf^ 

Enrollirent  to  1980. 

By  1980,  the  9-12  population  in  the  schools  will, 
according  to  BRA  projections,  bo  28,700.   The  7th  and 
8th  graders  at  the  Latin  Schools  increase  this  figure  to 
about  29i960.   Present  plans  for  new  facilities  and 
modernized  old  facilities  will  provide  a  total  of  only 
2^4,300  seats.   This  means  thai  additional  new  space 
must  some  how  be  provided  for  5>660  students.   At  $7,700 
per  student  (a  low  figure  v;hich  does  not  take  inflation 
of  construction  costs  into  account),  this  space  will  cost 
a  conservative  $143?  600, 000.   This  estimate  assumes  that 
the  parochial  high  school  system  vjill  shrink,  but  will 
not  disappear  entirely. 

1} .   Cost  of  Elementary  and  Middle  Schools  Already  Approved. 

In  addition  to  the  $1014,000,000  for  new  high  schools 
already  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  an 
additional  $191,300,000  has  been  approved  for  new  elemen- 
tary and  middle  schools.   This,  of  course,  does  not  by 
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any  moans  meet  the  need  for  the  replacement--or  at  least 
the  modernization--of  Boston' s  aging  elementary  and 
middle  school  plant.   The  Jj:i9l,  300, 000  worth  of  approved 
schools  are  only  the  schools  that  have  been  authorized  by 
the  State  Board  as  either  promoting  or  at  least  not 
hindering  racial  balance.   ("Authorization"  by  the  State 
Board  does  not  mean  automatically  that  the  city  of  Boston 
has  committed  itself  or  can  commit  itself  actually  to  build 
the  schools.  ) 

5.   Facilities  to  be  Proposed  as  Part  of  the  Boston 

Model  Cities  Partnership  School  Program. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Racial  Balance  Lavj  in  Boston 
has  been  that  it  effectively  prevents  building  new 
elementary  and  middle  schools  in  the  predominantly 
black  Model  Cities  area.   State  aid  to  construction 
is  available  only  to  schools  that  will  aid--or  at  least 
not  impede--racial  balancing  without  forced  bussing, 
which  the  predominantly  black  Model  Cities  area  schools 
are  unable  to  do.   The  $191,300,000  worth  of  approved 
elementary  and  middle  schools  does  not,  therefore, 
include  any  money  for  new  or  rehabilitated  schools  in 
Boston's  predominantly  black  neighborhoods. 

A  joint  proposal  called  the  Partnership  School  Program 
has  been  made  by  the  Boston  School  Department  and  the 
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Boston  Model  Cities  Administration  and  has  been  accepted 
by  the  State  Board,  in  principle,  as  conplying  with  the 
law.   The  plan  involves  black  and  white  children  spending 
60%   of  their  time  in  integrated  resource  centers  scattered 
throughout  the  city.   The  resource  centers  would  be 
attached  to  cultural  and  educational  institutions  such 
as  the  Children's  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Science,  and  the 
Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts.   As  part  of  the  program, 
new  home  base  schools  would  bo  built  in  black  areas, 
central  resource  centers  would  be  created,  and  possibly 
some  new  home  base  schools  in  white  areas  would  be  built. 
A  three-year  demonstration  of  the  Partnership  School 
concept  is  presently  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  fall  of 
1971.   If  it  is  successful  and  proves  an  effective  way 
to  achieve  voluntary  racial  integration  in  elementary 
and  middle  schools,  then  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  at  least  some  portion  of  the  Partnership  School 
building  plan  ^^;ould  take  precedence  over  the  program 
already  approved  for  new  elementary  and  middle  schools. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  $191,300,000  already  approved 
would  no  longer  be  needed,  since  all  of  thoce  schools 
are  still  needed  and  will  have  to  bo  provided  eventually. 
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Although  no  final  facilities  plans  for  the  Partnership 
School  Program  have  been  dravm  or  approved,  an  educated 
guess  of  the  cost  of  facilities  for  this  program  would  be 
$L|5,000,000  (the  equivalent  of  9  schools  of  1,000 
students,  at  $5? 000  per  student). 

6.   Total  Projected  School  Building^  Fjcpenditures  Over 

the  Next  10  Years.  . 

The  sum  total  of  these  school  building  commitments 
is  $398,900,000  or,  even  vjithout  assuming  continued 
inflation,  about  01400,000,000. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  sound  projection 
for  the  next  10  "years  as  to  ^^;hat  this  school  building 
program  would  do  to  Boston's  tax  rate.   There  are  too  many 
other  imponderable  city  construction  needs--hospitals, 
police  and  fire  stations,  health  units,'  etc. --and  too 
many  other  factors  involved  in  predicting  an  eventual  tax 
rate. 

A  $li00,000, 000  school  building  program  bended  over 
a  ten  year  period  vjould  increase  the  present  Boston  debt 
per  person  by  over  100^  (from  $230  per  person  in  1970  to 
$561}  per  person  in  I960).   It  is  important  to  remember 
that  this  debt  increase  would  be  incurred  from  building 
schools  alone;  it  does  not  include  other  possible  debt 
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increasos  for  hospitals,  health  and  day  care  centers, 
or  other  municipal  buildings.   Nor  does  it  include  the 
costs  of  equipment,  operations,  and  staff  for  the  new 
schools . 

State  aid  to  construction  of  about  $200,000,000 
would  be  provided  to  build  these  schools.   However,  once 
the  6^  interest  rate  on  bonds  (which  the  State  does  not 
pay)  is  added  in,  the  total  cost  of  the  $LjOO,  000, 000 
worth  of  schools  rises  to  $652,000,000  over  thirty  years. 
If  we  subtract  the  State's  contribution  of  $200,000,000, 
which  ends  up  being  only  31^  of  the  total  cost,  the 
eventual  cost  to  Boston  over  the  thirty  years  necessary 
to  pay  off  the  debt  would  be  about  $[i52, 000, 000.   (As 
Massachusetts  taxpayers,  Boston  taxpayers  will  also  pay 
a  part  of  the  $200,000,000  contributed  by  the  State. 
V/e  have  not  added  in  the  effects  of  this  cost.)   The 
yearly  Boston  tax  levy  would  have  to  rise  by  39,^  between 
1970  and  198O  to  pay  off  this  debt  (from  $25,997,831  to 
$  36,138,573). 

7.   Additional  Increases  in  Educational  Costs  Not  Attributable 

to  Construction. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  considering  these  cost 
figures  that  we  have  been  talking  only  about  construction 
costs  for  new  or  modernized  facilities.   We  are  not  talking 
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about  operating  costs,  which  are  largely  determined  by 
the  number  of  students,  the  number  of  teachers  needed 
and  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  program  offered  to 
students,  exclusive  of  facilities. 

If  the  BRA' s  projection  of  a  total  9-12  enrollment 
of  28,700  students  (compared  to  23,000  now)  holds  true, 
the  cost  of  educating  Boston's  high  school  population  is 
going  to  rise  substantially,  no  matter  vihat  is  done  about 
facilities. 

8.   Fiscal  Feasibility  of  School  Buildin?  Pror^ram, 

Whether  Boston  and  its  taxpayers  can  afford  to  spend 
$1400,000,000  for  schools  ve  are  not  competent  to  say.   Our 
suspicion  is,  however,  that  such  a  financial  burden  would 
be  beyond  the  resources  of  any  community  to  support  over 
a  ten  year  period,  much  less  a  community  in  the  financial 
condition  Boston  is  in. 

Or,  at  the  very  least,  wo  "do  not  feel  that  it  would 
be  either  rational  or  responsible  to  recommend  that 
Boston's  taxpayers  assume  such  a  burden. 

As  we  said  earlier,  the  outlook  for  Boston's  high 
schools  is  not  a  happy  one.   To  say  that  the  outlook  is 
dismal,  however,  doesn't  solve  the  problem.   Boston's  high 
school  students  still  need  to  be  educated,  and  they  deserve 
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not  a  make-shift  or  even  just  a  passable  education, 
but  a  first-rate  one. 

Fortunately,  the  question  does  not  have  to  be  framed 
as  a  choice  between  spending  exorbitant  amounts  of  money 
for  new  schools  or  continuing  to  provide  schooling  in 
antiquated  and  inadequate  buildings  jammed  to  the  rooftops. 

There  are  alternatives.   There  are  alternatives,  that 
is,  if  v;e  are  willing  to  challenge  some  of  the  assumptions 
by  which  conventional  high  schools  are  designed  and  oper- 
ated,  V/e  are  not  here  talking   about  "double  sessions" 
or  any  of  the  horrors  associated  with  that  approach. 
The  alternatives  vje  put  forward  here  are,  in  most  cases, 
designed  also  to  improve  the  education  offered. 

In  suggesting  some  alternatives,  no  one--not  EPA  or 
PPD  or  BRA--is  attempting  to  usurp  the  authority  or  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Boston  School  Committee  or  the  Boston 
School  Department.   These  possible  alternatives  are 
presented  solely  for  the  purpose  of  consideration  and 
discussion  by  the  proper  authorities.   All  of  these  alter- 
natives have  been  discussed  with  the  school  system's 
Educational  Planning  Center  and  other  members  of  the 
school  department's  administration,  inclu'ding  Superintendent 
William  H.  Ohrenberger,   Nothing  offered  here  either  has-- 
or  is  intended  to  imply--the  approval  of  EPC  or  any  other 
segment  of  the  school  department  at  this  time. 
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Co   EDUCATIONAL  ASSW'PTIONS  UTTDERLYIIIG  A  CONVENTIONAL 
SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM. 

The  necessity  for  new  high  school  seats  and  for  the 
extensive  nodernization  program  is  created  (in  large 
measure)  by  the  follov^jing  educational  assur.ptions : 

1.  •  That  high  school  students  can  be  best  (riost 

efficiently,  most  economically)  educated  within 
the  confines  of  a  facility  expressly  designed 
and  constructed  for  that  purpose.   Indeed, 
"education"  is  most  often  defined  in  terms  of 
what  happens  inside  a  school  building, 

2.  That  high  school  students  can  best  be  educated 
between  the  hours  of  8  A.M.  and  3  P.M.,  plus  or 
minus  one  hour. 

3.  That  high  school  students  are  best  educated  if  a 
complete  program  is  provided  during  the  six  hour 
school  day  vjithin  the  school  facility. 

I].   That  this  complete  program  is  best  provided  by 

dividing  the  school  day  into  periods,  each  period 
i^ith  an  assigned  purpose--f ive  periods  of  English 
per  week,  etc. 

5.   That  high  school  students  are  best  educated  between 
September  1  of  any  given  year  and  June  30  of  the 
next  year. 
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The  clear  result  of  only  these  five  assumptions 
is  the  conventional  school  building  as  vo  know  it  in 
Boston  at  the  present.   This  type  of  facility  has  the 
following  characteristics: 

1.  It  is,  or  should  be,  large  enough  to  contain-- 

all  at  the  sane  time--the  total  nurr,ber  of  students, 
•  teachers,  custodial  staff  (and  their  associated 
equipment)  which  the  school  is  designed  to  handle. 
If  the  school's  "capacity"  is  to  be  2,000  students 
(plus  staff,  etc.),  then  there  must  be  sufficient 
space  and  facilities  provided  so  that  each  student 
and  teacher  always  has  adequate  space  to  teach 
or  study  in. 

2.  It  has,  ideally,  all  of  the  facilities  thai:  naV:c 
up  a  complete  six  hour,  five  day  a  week  program 
for  all  studonts--classrooms,  laboratories,  gyms, 
cafeterias,  art  rooms,  an  auditorium,  playing 
fields,  etc.   If  the  city  cannot  afford--or  there 
is  no  space  for--a  high-speed,  modern  computer, 
the  students  do  not  learn  about  high-speed,  modern 
computers,  except  out  of  a  book. 

3.  It  is  used  for  purposes  of  educating  high  school 
students  only  about  6  hours  out  of  a  possible 

II4  hour  day  (3  A.M.  to  10  P.M.). 
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l\.      It  is  officially  used  for  only  loO  days  out  of 
a  300  day  year,  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays). 

5.   It  is  thus  used  only  about  30^  of  the  total 
available  time  during  the  year  (6  hours  a  day 
for  l30  days  as  against  IL;  hours  a  day  for  3OO 
days). 

The  official  "capacities"  of  Boston's  existing  secon- 
dary schools  are  all  based  on  the  foregoing  assumptions. 
The  ne\>J  schools  proposed,  under  present  plans,  are  also 
designed  according  to  these  assumptions.   If  we  assume 
that  the  new  buildings  will  be  climate-controlled,  then 
the  fact  that  schools  do  not  now  operate  in  summer  becomes 
an  even  more  crucial  factor. 

There  is  as  yet  no  hard,  scientific  evidence  to  support 
anyone's  assumptions  about  the  "best"  way  to  educate  high 
school  students.   The  above  assumptions  are  based  on 
traditional  experience,  the  growth  of  a  series  of  rules- 
of-thunb  about  how  best  to  educate  high  school  students. 

All  of  the  assumptions  have  of  late  been  undergoing 
a  searching  re-examination  not  only  by  tcach.crs  and  parents 
but  most  especially  by  students  themselves.   "Student  unrest" 
is,  in  large  measure,  an  attempt  by  students  to  express 
their  mounting  dissatisfaction  with  these  particular  rules- 
of-thunb  garnered  from  traditional  experience.   It  may  well 
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be  that  traditional  experience,  as  the  students  naintain, 
is  no  longer  "relevant"  to  education  in  this  day  and  age. 

In  any  case,  three  clear  reasons  make  it  advisable 
for  the  city  of  Boston,  its  School  Committee,  and  its 
School  Department  to  consider  alternative  possibilities 
to  the  conventional  high  school: 

1.  The  lack  of  money  for  building  nevj  space. 

2.  The  immediate  need  for  secondary  space  to  relieve 
overcrowding,  a  need  which  will  not  wait  for  new 
facilities. 

3«   The  need  to  reduce  capacities  temporarily  to 
make  modernization  possible. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  saying  that  all  of  the  alterna- 
tives listed  belovj  are  fully  tested  and  proved  and  should 
immediately  be  put  into  effect.   Each  has  or  is  being 
tested  in  some  part  of  the  United  States  (including  Boston). 
Each  is  worthy  of  being  tried  out  in  Boston,  if  only  on 
an  experimental  basis.   Our  only  recommendation  is  that 
such  experimentation  be  carried  out  immediately. 


TI. 

ALTERNATIVES   TO    PRESEITT   OVERCROV/DING 
AND  TO   TIIS  BUILDING   OF   CONVENTIONAL 
AND  THEREFORE   COSTLY  NKi-/  SCHOOLS 
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There  is  no  single  quick  or  easy  answer  to  the  twin 
problems  of  rising  cost  of  new  school  facilities 
and  th*  gross  overcrowding  of  Boston's  existing  high  • 
schools.   If  any  major  step  is  going  to  be  made  towards 
solving  these  problems,  that  step  is  going  to  have  to 
be  made  up  of  a  combination  of  many  different  approaches. 
Each  of  the  educational  assumptions  listed  above  has  to 
be  re-examined,  each  may  have  to  be  altered  to  some  degree 
under  pressure  from  Boston's  urban  realities. 

We  should  make  one  thing  clear  before  wc  start:   we 
are  not  against  the  building  of  new  facilities  for 
educational  purposes.   The  point  of  presenting  alterna- 
tives to  our  present  procedures  is  to  reduce,  by  whatever 
means  possible,  the  cost  of  new  facilities,  not  to  elimin- 
ate them.   Similarly,  we  are  interested  in  making  sure 
that  every  educational  facility  is  fully  utilized,  i.e., 
that  the  city  is  getting  its  full  value  out  of  the 
facilities  we  do  have  and  are  planning  to  have. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  divided  our  alternatives 
into  five  categories: 

1,  Alternatives  that  are  essentially  more  economical 
ways  of  building  those  new  facilities  that 
obviously  have  to  be  built. 

2.  Alternatives  that  involve  the  creation  of  small 
high  school  annexes  or  new  small  schools  (either 
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In  converted  buildings  or  in  new  small  buildings) 

using  available  snail  sites  or  untaxed  water  space. 
3,   Alternatives  involving  the  creation  of  centers 

serving  all  students  in  the  city, 
k»      Alternatives  that  involve  the  greater  utilization 

of  existing  high  school  facilities. 
5»  •  Alternatives  involving  the  use  of  non-school 

facilities  for  educational  purposes. 

A.   MORS  ECONOMICAL  V/AYS  OF  BUILDIITG  NS-Z  SCHOOLS. 

There  arc  at  least  two  major  ways  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  a  new  school  facility:   one  is  to  make  it  help  to  pay 
for  itself;  the  other  is  to  create  a  way  of  radico.lly  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  constructing  it. 

1.   Makinp;  Schools  Help  Pay  for  Thonselvcs. 

The  basic  reason,  of  course,  v;hy  traditional  school 
buildings  cost  so  much  is  that  public  schools  do  not  pay 
taxes.   V/hatever  land  is  used  for  a  school  is  either 
removed  from  the  city's  tax  base  (if  it  was  ever  privately 
owned)  or  it  has  never  been  considered  a  part  of  the  tax 
base  at  all. 

If  a  city  is  land  and  tax  rich,  this  tends  to  make 
little  difference.   If  a  city  is  land  and  tax  poor,  which 
is  Boston's  case  and  the  case  of  most  cities,  it  can  make 
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a  great  deal  of  difference.   Although  the  amount  of 
land  nov;  devoted  to  all  public  schools  in  Boston  totals 
only  about  275  acres,  this  amount  of  land  could  produce 
considerable  income  if  it  were  put  to  commercial  purposes. 

The  solution  to  this  dilemma  is  the  concept  of  joint 
occupancy,  or  the  joint  utilization  of  land  and  air  space 
by  a  school  and  income-producing  private  enterprise  such 
as  housing,  retail  stores,  or  office  space.   In  most  cases 
the  result  of  joint  occupancy  is  a  single  structure  or 
complex  made  up  of  several  different  but  interconnected 
parts,  each  part  performing  its  separate  function  but  all 
jointly  designed,  constructed,  and  operated.   The  ideal 
plan  here  is  to  make  the  tax  income  to  the  city  from  the 
commercial  space  sufficient  to  carry  the  debt  service  on 
the  school.   The  school  in  this  sense  "pays  for  itself" 
since  the  debt  service  is  carried  by  an  expanded  tax  base, 

Boston  has  been  one  of  the  country's  leaders  in  this 
field,  although  only  one  of  this  city's  joint  occupancy 
projects  actually  appears  to  be  about  to  happen.   This  is 
the  Quincy  School  Complex  in  the  South  Cove  Urban  Renewal 
Area,  a  joint  project  with  the  New  England  Medical  Center, 

This  complex  includes  an  800  pupil  elementary  school, 
married  student  housing  for  the  Medical  Center, 
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recreation  facilities,  a  Little  City  Hall,  parking  and 
some  retail  space.   It  occupies  only  2.2  acres  of  expen- 
sive Boston  land. 

An  oven  nore  ambitious  but  less-likely-to-happen 
proposal  is  the  Secondary  Education  Complex  at  Madison 
Park,  a  plan  that  includes  the  5>000  student  Campus 
High  School,  community  and  social  facilities  and  commer- 
cial space  all  organized  around  a  major  pedestrian  concourse 
or  street.   One  half  of  the  school  (for  2,500  students) 
is  undcrv;ay,  but  no  substantial  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  complex  as  a  \>;hole,  especially  on  the  inclusion  of 
income-producing  commercial  space. 

Given  Boston' s  headstart  on  joint  occupancy  planning, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  concept  could 
be  a  major  instrument  in  paying  for  new  schools. 

So  far  as  high  schools  are  concorned,  there  are 
three  schools  still  in  various  stages  of  early  planning-- 
Charlestovjn,  Southwest  Central  and  the  Occupational  Resource 
Center.   Plans  for  these  schools  should  not  be  finalized 
until  the  possibility  of  joint  occupancy  has  been  fully 
explored. 

Indeed,  no  school  should  be  built  in  Boston  from  now 
on  unless  and  until  joint  occupancy  has  boon  considered 
and,  if  at  all  possible,  made  a  part  of  the  plan. 
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Joint  occupancies  have  had  a  difficult  time  so  far  in 
Boston  largely  because  they  require  the  amalgamation 
of  interests--private  business  and  public  agencie3--that 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  working  together.   The  idea  that 
a  private  enterprise  and  a  public  enterprise  such  as  a 
school  could  inhabit  the  same  structure  is  not  one  that 
comes  immediately  to  everyone's  mind. 

V/hat  is  needed  here,  in  the  specific  case  of  Boston, 
is  a  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Joint  Occupancy  Development, 
made  up  of  relevant  public  officials,  school  department 
personnel,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  business  and  real 
estate  people,  legal  experts,  and  concerned  private 
citizens.   This  task  force  vjould  explore  and  recom.mend 
joint  occupancy  possibilities  and  also  help  to  build  the 
idea  into  everyone's  thinking. 

It  is  out  of  a  task  force  or  committee  such  as  this 
that  a  further  recommjendation  might  come: 

That  no  office  buildin^,  commercial  develonment 
or  Torivate  housin^A  ^roioct  ^>/ithin  the  citv  could  in  the 

.....  .  I      .  «Ji   «        U         .   ,  ..11  li 

future  be  built  unless  school  snace  is  included--or  at 
least  until  the  feasibility  of  such  a  joint  occupancy  has 
been  explored  and  rejected  for  very  good  reasons. 

The  most  logical  ultimate  ansvjcr  here  is  a  state 
authority  modeled  on  the  New  York  City  Educational  Con- 
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struction  Fund.   Such  an  authority  would  have  the  power 
to  join  with  any  city  or  town  in  the  state  to  explore, 
design  and  construct  joint  occupancy  school  facilities. 
The  authority  should  be  empowered  to  issue  bonds  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  planning  and  constructing  of  such 
facilities.   It  vjould  be  empowered  specifically  to  develop 
joint  occupancy  packages  financed  partly  by  its  own  bonds, 
partly  by  local  bonds,  and  partly  by  commercial  investors. 
The  state  and  local  bonds  would  be  paid  off  by  the  income 
produced  from  the  commercial  ventures.   After  the  bonds 
have  been  paid  off,  all  further  revenue  would  accrue  to 
the  local  town  or  city. 

If  people  are  really  vjorried  about  how  to  finance 
school  construction,  here  is  one  idea  some  astute  politician 
might  espouse  to  everyone's  benefit. 

2.   Reducin-  the  Cost  of  Constructin,^!;  Schools. 

There  is  only  one  ^^Jay,  short  of  drastically  reducing 
the  quality  of  a  school,  in  which  the  actual  construction 
cost  can  bo  reduced  (as  opposed  to  reducing  the  total  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  through  joint  occupancy). 

This  is  through  the  further  development  and  much 
greater  use  of  an  industrialized  construction  system,  the 
use  of  building  components  produced  in  a  factory  and 
assembled  on  a  building  site. 
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It  should  be  stressed  immediatoly  that  a  system  is 
not  a  buildinr^.   We  are  not  here  talking  about  cheap, 
pre-fab  buildings  or  stock  plans  endlessly  and  mindlessly 
repeated.   In  a  true  system,  the  industrialized  components 
are  simply  building  blocks  that  can  be  put  together  in  an 
almost  endless  series  of  varying  combinations  depending 
upon  the  desires  of  the  educators  and  the  design  instincts 
of  the  architect. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  simple  example  of  an  indus- 
trialized component  is  the  ordinary  brick,  pre-f abricated 
in  a  factory  and  brought  to  the  site  to  be  put  together 
in  any  number  of  different  ways.   The  kind  of  system  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  far  more  sophisticated  than  a 
brick.   It  involves  many  different  kinds  of  exterior  and  . 
interior  walls  as  well  as  floors,  ceilings,  roofs,  heating, 
lighting,  cooling  and  ventilating  systems,  supporting 
elements,  beams,  columns,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  available 
to  the  architect  to  use  as  he  sees  fit  and  as  the  educational 
program  of  a  school  dictates. 

Several  first  generation  school  building  systems 
already  oxist--the  SCSD  system  developed  with  support  from 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratories  and  a  further  develop- 
ment of  SCSD  now  in  use  in  Toronto,  for  instance. 

The  virtues  of  a  good  system  are  many.   A  system  can 
cut  construction  time  in  half.   Industrialized  components. 
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while  they  are  still  expensive  because  the  market  is  not 
yet  big  enough  to  allow  true  mass  production,  vill 
eventually  becone  much  cheaper. 

Even  so,  system  buildings  now  come  in  anywhere  from 
20  to  30  percent  less  expensive  than  conventional  construc- 
tion.  And,  of  course,  the  buildings  are  available  much 
more  quickly. 

Again,  Boston  is  a  leader  in  this  field.   A  second 
generation  building  system  is  now  being  developed  with 
EPL  assistance  by  the  Public  Facilities  Department, 
Two  prototype  system  buildings--the  Grover  Cleveland  addi- 
tion in  Dorchester  and  the  Agassiz  School  in  Jamaica  Plain-' 
are  currently  out  to  bid.   Predictions  are  that  these 
buildings  will  be  2$  percent  cheaper  than  conventional 
construction, 

Tv;o  schools,  however,  do  not  a  system  make.   In  order 
to  convince  industry  to  tool  up  and  produce  cheaper 
components  and  thus  further  reduce  the  cost,  a  fairly  large 
number  of  schools  need  to  be  committed  to  a  system  program. 
Boston  has  not  yet  been  able  to  do  this,  but  it  should 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Again,  the  best--or  a  much  better--solution  to  the 
problem  of  developing  an  effective  system  for  radically 
reducing  the  cost  of  schools  is  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  do  the  job  on  a  state-wide  basis  for 
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the  benefit  of  ©very  city  and  tovjn.   The  state  could 
guarantee  a  large  enough  market  to  make  it  worth  industry's 
while  to  produce  inexpensive  components. 

The  development  of  such  a  system  could  well  be  another 
job  handed  to  the  state  authority  for  joint  occupancy 
development,  thus  creating  a  Massachusetts  Educational 
Facilities  Development  Authority.   If  this  was  done, 
school  construction  in  Massachusetts  might  once  again 
become  possible. 

Until  that  political  millenium  arrives,  however,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  Boston  to  proceed  as  vigorously  as 
possible  vjith  the  development  of  its  own  system.   Even 
if  Boston  cannot  afford  to  build  all  of  its  d5[|00,C00,00C 
plus  worth  of  schools,  the  cost  of  those  it  must  build 
would  be  considerably  reduced  if  a  first-class  system  was 
available. 
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B.   ALTERNATIVES  INVCLVING  THE  CREi^.TION  OF  SMALLER 

ANNEXES  OR  SHALL  NT^.7  SCHOOLS  ON  S!-!ALLER  PIECES  OF 
AVAILABLE  LAND,  IN  CONVERTED  BUILDINGS  OR  USING  ' 
UNTAXED  WATER  SPACE. 


There  are  four  ideas  intertwined  here,  all  of  which 
question  the  assumption  that  a  high  school  must  be  large 
and  offer  a  "complete"  program  within  its  own  four  walls. 

Large  conventional  high  schools  with  their  associated 
playing  fields  require--or  should  have--large  sites. 
It  has  been  generally  thought,  for  instance,  that  the 
3^  acre  site  allotted  to  the  5*000  student  Secondary 
Education  Complex  at  Madison  Park  is  far  too  small  for 
a  school  that  large.   There  are,  hovjever,  very  few  large 
sites  left  in  the  city  of  Boston.   Most  of  these  sites 
have  major  problems--dif f icult  topography,  distance  from 
major  transportation  routes,  too  far  removed  from  where 
the  students  are,  etc.   Many  of  these  sites  are  also 
being  looked  at  as  possible  places  for  tax  producing, 
private  housing  or  commercial  development.   If  a  large  site 
has  to  be  assembled  or  acquired  by  eminent  domain,  of 
course,  this  usually  involves  the  taking  of  people's 
homes  and  the  pains  of  relocation  and  neighborhood  distur- 
bance. 
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1.  Sr.all  Sitea. 

There  are,  however,  snallor  pieces  of  land  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  ranging  from  one  to  six  acres,  nany 
of  then  ovmed  by  the  city  or  being  taken  over  by  the  city 
for  non-payment  of  taxes.   Kany  of  these  small  pieces  of 
land  are  near  existing  overcrowded  high  schools  such  as 
Hyde  Park,  Dorchester,  and  South  Boston. 

2.  Available   Buildinrrs. 

In  addition  to  available  pieces  of  land,  there  are 
often  buildings  either  available  or  in  a  position  to  be 
acquired  and  converted  to  school  purposes, 

Boston  has  a  venerable  history  of  converting  buildings. 
The  recent  refurbishing  of  the  L  Street  Bathhouse  as  an 
annex  to  South  Boston  High  is  probably  the  most  dramatic 
example.   This  "new"  school  facility  is  designed  to 
handle  500  (crowded)  students,  in  88,000  square  feet  of 
modernized  space  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000.   The 
500  students  are  all  ninth  graders.   The  "annex"  is 
essentially  being  run  as  a  separate  school  for  those 
students.   They  have  their  own  eating  and  physical 
education  spaces,  for  instance. 

A  second  dramatic  example  of  conversion  is  the  city's 
purchase  of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  building  on  Newbury 
Street.   This  has  now  opened  as  the  Copley  Square  High 
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School,  a  [}  year,  200   student  experimental  high  school 
and  the  secondary  school  part  of  Boston' s  Model  Demonstra- 
tion Sub-system.   This  will,  eventually,  become  a  "downtov;n" 
school,  v?ith  students  using  the  surrounding  city  as  both 
campus  and  curriculum.   One  part  of  this  experiment  will 
be  to  see  if  the  building's  capacity  of  roughly  3OO  can 
be  drastically  increased  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
students  can  be  out  of  the  building  during  the  school  day. 
If  this  concept  can  be  proved,     a  great  step  will  have 
been  taken  towards  solving  the  school  space  crisis.   (See 
alternatives  under  D, ) 

Even  though  the  Copley  Square  School  has  just  opened 
and  is  experimental,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  enrollment  if  the  "capacity"  can  be  raised. 
There  is  already  a  waiting  list  of  close  to  200  students. 
The  creation  of  the  Copley  Square  School  has,  in  addition, 
enabled  Dorchester  Hi^h  School  to  take  over  the  nearby 
Pierce  building  and  create  there  an  annex  similar  to  the 
bathhouse  annex  at  South  Boston. 

These  two  examples  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  annexes  to  existing  high  schools  and  also 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  completely  new  small  schools 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  such  smaller 
schools.   The  theory  has  been  that  schools  should  be  of 
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at  least  a  certain  size  (about  2,000)  in  order  to 
provide  a  complete  progran  and  to  justify  the  costs  of 
elaborate  facilities  such  as  physical  education,  indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  performing  and  graphic  arts, 
music,  cafeterias,  well-equipped  libraries,  etc.   Indeed, 
the  SEC  at  Madison  Park  is  planned  to  be  the  epitome  of 
such  a  school,  offering  a  vjide  range  of  opportunities 
and  first-class  facilities  to  an  enrollment  of  5*000 
students.   There  are,  however,  safeguards  deliberately 
built  into  the  SEC  against  the  dangers  of  students  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  size  and  complexity  of  a  school 
that  large.   The  entire  student  body  of  the  SEC  is  broken 
down  into  basic  resource  units  or  small  schools  of  250 
students  and  their  associated  teachers,  guidance  counselors, 
etc.   The  SEC  resource  units  are,  therefore,  an  attempt 
to  obtain  simultaneously  the  benefits  of  a  small  school 
within  a  much  larger  school. 

Clearly,  there  are  benefits  to  be  obtained  froir  small 
schools--the  closeness  and  familiarity  of  students  and 
teachers,  the  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  curriculum 
and  teaching  methods  possible  if  students  and  teachers 
are  not  locked  into  a  mammoth  master  schedule  over  vjhich 
they  have  little  control,  to  name  tv;o  benefits.   It  is 
also  easier  for  experim.ents  to  be  tried  and  for  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  use  of  facilities  and  educational 
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opportunities  outside  the  school.   Each  such  school  also 
has  a  chance  to  develop  a  distinctive  character  and  purpose 
of  its  own  and  to  attract  students  who  want  a  particular 
kind  of  school.   Again,  snail  schools  can  offer  a  range 
of  options  that  large  schools  find  it  difficult  to  provide. 
Snail  schools  cannot,  of  course,  offer  the  full  range  of 
facilities.   It  could  be  argued,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  and  for  many  students  the  "full  range  of  facilities" 
is  not  as  important  as  the  availability  of  an  appropriate 
and  more  intimate  educational  process. 

Again,  the  best  approach  here  is  not  the  forcing  of 
an  arbitrary  decision  between  small  schools  and  big  schools 
but  the  provision  of  as  many  options  as  possible  for  Boston' s 
high  school  students  and  teachers, 

A  small  sample  of  buildings  and  locations  which  might 
be  put  to  this  kind  of  use: 

a.  Buildinfj;g. 

1. )   The  Hyde  Park  Municipal  Building  (as  -an  annex 
to  Hyde  Park  High  School) 

2.  )   The  Roslindale  Municipal  Building  (for 
Roslindale  High) 

3. )   The  building  above  the  Auditorium  rapid 
transit  stop  at  Mass.  Ave.  and  Newbury  Street, 

b.  Available  pieces  of  land. 

(to  bo  identified) 
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3 •   Acquirin.g;  Existinf^^  Scbool  Facilitiea. 

A  third  category  exists  and  should  by  no  means  be 
neglected,  although  vie  can  find  only  one  example  at  the 
present  time.   This  is  the  possible  acquisition  of  Catholic 
parochial  high  school  buildings  if  and  vjhen  such  schools 
move  but  do  not  close. 

If  a  Catholic  high  school  closes,  of  course,  and 
its  students  are  simply  added  to  the  public  school  enroll- 
ment, there  will  probably  be  a  net  loss  of  space  to  the 
public  system  even  if  the  city  acquires  the  building. 
This  is  because  the  class  size  at  most  Catholic  high 
schools  is  considerably  above  the  class  size  at  public  high 
schools.   The  necessary  modernization  of  the  Catholic  school 
building  combined  with  lower  class  size  would  almost 
inevitably  mean  that  the  school  would  enroll  far  fewer 
public  school  students  than  Catholic  school  students.   There 
would  thus  be  further  pressure  of  the  available  public 
school  space  and  thus  much  greater  overcrowding. 

If  a  Catholic  school  moves  to  another  location,  however, 
and  its  facilities  are  sound  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
acquisition,  then  it  would  make  great  sense  for  the  city 
to  acquire  them. 

The  case  we  have  in  mind  is  Boston  College  High  School 
on  Morrissey  Boulevard,  ideally  located  to  relieve  over- 
crowding at  South  Boston  and  Dorchester  High  Schools. 
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The  capacity  of  the  school  is  about  1,300  students.   The 
site  of  the  school  is  large  enough  to  permit  additional 
facilities  to  be  bjilt.   It  is  everyone's  understanding 
that  B.  C.  High  wishes  to  move  and  sell  its  land  and 
buildings.   There  is  no  certainty  about  this,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  case. 

There  is  another  major  difficulty  about  this  idea 
which  could  well  turn  out  to  be  a  major  opportunity  for 
all  concerned.   The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  has  by  legislative  decree  first  rights  to  the 
acquisition  of  B.  C,  High  as  a  part  of  its  new  Columbia 
Point  campus.   Thus,  if  Boston  wishes  to  acquire  or  use 
B.  C.  High  as  a  public  school,  suitable  arrangements  would 
need  to  be  vjorked  out  with  U,  Mass. 

This  is  an  opportunity  of  great  potential  value  to 
both  U,  Mass,  and  the  city.   U.  Mass.  Boston  has  no 
school  of  education,  but  would  like  to  get  involved  in 
education  is  some  innovative  way.   The  city  needs  B.  C, 
High.   A  carefully  planned  amalgamation  of  the  interests 
of  both  the  city  and  the  University  could  produce  a  unique 
experimental  school  (including  perhaps  a  grades  11  through 
11}  program)  that  could  substantially  assist  the  secondary 
education  and  assist  U,  Mass.  at  the  same  time. 
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h  *      Usin.g;  Untaxed  V/ater  Space. 

City  revenues  are,  at  the  moment,  largely  based  on 
taxes  levied  on  land  and  buildings.  Docks  and  wharves 
are  taxed,  but  not  water. 

It  now  appears  that  floating  schools--ships  or 
floating  barge-like  platf orms--can  be  built  more  economically 
and  much  more  quickly  than  land-based  facilities. 

Boston's  harbor  is  not  thriving,  nor  is  the  New  England 
shipbuilding  industry.   It  would  be  possible  to  find  suit- 
able unused  dock  space  for  small  floating  schools  to  bo. 
used  as  school  annexes,  small  high  schools,  or  as  city- 
wide  resource  centers. 
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C.   ALTERNATIVES  INVOLVIITG  THK  CRE.^TIOII  OF  RESOURCE 
CETTTERS  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN 
THE  CITY. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  x-jill  be  created  by 
the  present  approach  to  planning  high  schools  in  Boston 
is  the  imbalance  that  will  exist  between  relatively 
modest,  old  facilities  (even  if  modernized) and  shiny, 
new  facilities  in  the  new  high  schools.   Even  vjith  moder- 
nization, the  existing  schools  will  not  compare  either 
in  quality  or  quantity  of  facilities  with  the  new  ones. 

It  is  our  assumption  that,  in  this  sense  at  least, 
the  new  schools  will  be  more  attractive  to  students  and 
teachers  than  the  old  ones.   Many  students,  of  course,- 
will  prefer  to  stay  in  the  older  schools,  especially 
the  district  schools  and  the  selective  schools,  even 
though  the  new  schools  will  be  able  to  offer  many  courses-- 
tnusic,  drama,  film,  advanced  art,  etc. --that  the  older 
schools  still  vjill  not  be  able  to  offer. 

Boston  has  one  quite  advanced  new  school  in  the 
early  planning  stages--the  Occupational  Resource  Center-- 
that  is  a  deliberate  break  with  the  established  approach 
to  planning  and  operating  schools.   Under  this  plan, 
students  who  wish  any  form  of  occupational  training-- 
such  as  is  now  offered  in  the  trade  schools  or  the 
cooperative  industrial  programs--will  travel  to  the  ORG 
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for  such  courses.   The  ORG  -will  thus  have  no  "enrollment" 
of  its  own  full-time  students,  but  will  draw  students 
(as  the  students  themselves  express  a  need)  from  all 
of  the  district  high  schools.   (This  will  not,  by  the 
way,  add  any  appreciable  capacity  to  the  high  school 
system,  since  the  ORG  replaces  the  trade  schools  and 
perhaps  the  cooperative  industrials.)   Every  ORG  student 
will  have  a  home  base  school  in  which  he  or  she  spends 
a  large  percentage  of  time. 

The  point  here,  of  course,  is  that  none  of  the  home 
base  schools  could  hope  to  provide  the  range  of  occupa- 
tional options  and  resources  that  the  ORG  will  provide. 
But  since  these  resources  will  be  concentrated  in  the  ORG 
and  will  be  available  to  all  students  in  the  city,  the 
creation  of  the  ORG  gives  no  area  of  the  city  or  any 
particular  group  of  students  a  special  advantage. 

This  same  principle  could  well  be  applied  to  fields 
other  than  occupational  training,  fields  such  as  the  fine 
and  performing  arts,  advanced  science  and  technology 
(including  computer  and  information  sciences),  ecology 
and  environmental  studies  (including  the  world  of  water), 
urban  studies,  and  so  on.  ' 

Centers  such  as  these  would  have  a  good  many  advantages: 

1.   They  would  make  an  immediate  contribution  to 
relieving  overcrowding,  since  they  would  be  adding  to  the 
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systcn's   total  capacity  and  "would  draw  students 
(part-time)  out  of  the  exi?;tinQ;  ovcrorowded  schools. 

2.  They  would  enable  the  city  to  provide  unusual, 
extended  and  often  inter-disciplinary  curricular  offer- 
ings with  specialized  people  and  equipment  which  no 
individual  school  could  hope  to  offer, 

3.  Because  the  centers  would  not  be  "schools"  and 
every  student  would  retain  a  seat  in  a  home  base  high 
school,  centers  would  not  have  to  have  physical  education 
facilities  or  playing  fields,  etc.,  and  therefore  could 
easily  be  located  close  to  other  facilities  and  people 
relevant  to  their  activity.   Advanced  science  and 
technology,  for  instance,  could  be  located  near  colleges, 
industry  or  commercial  establishments  doing  research  or 
using  large  computers.   The  ecology  and  environmental 
studies  center  could  be  located  near  the  waterfront.   The 
urban  studies  center  could  be  located  downtovm. 

Lj ,   Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  centers  \>iould  not 
need  many  of  the  facilities  normally  associated  with  a 
school  would  make  them  ideal  candidates  for  .joint  occupancies, 
especially  in  the  downtovm  area  in  association  with  new 
office  buildings  or  complexes  such  as  the  South  Station 
development  or  the  new  Federal  Reserve  Complex. 

5.   Centers  could  be  established  as  facilities  that 
would  admit  students  only  on  a  racially  balanced  basis 
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{$0%   of  the  seats  reserved  for  whites,  50^  for  blacks), 
thus  helpin^f;^  to  insure  that  racial  balance  is  naintained 
in  the  high  schools. 
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D.   ALTERI'RTIVFS  THAT  INVOLVE  TIT^  GRKATFR  UTILIZATION 
OF  EXISTING  HIGH  SCHOOL  FACILITIES. 

1.   Extended  School  Day. 

Let  us  exanino  our  third  assumption  underlying  a 
convontional  school  program --namely,  that  high  school 
students  can  best  be  educated  between  the  hours  of 
8  A.M.  and  3  P.^'i.*  plus  or  minus  one  hour.   What  kinds 
of  constraints  does  this  place  on  our  use  of  space  and 
how  can  more  economical  educational  alternatives  be 
provided  by  modifying  our  assumptions? 

High  school  students  in  Boston  use  their  schools  for 
only  32.5  hours  out  of  the  70  hours  available  to  them  on 
an  8  A.M.  to  10  P.K.  basis,  5  days  a  week.   This  is  a- 
utilization  rate  of  only  l\6fo.      Moreover,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  Saturdays,  and  the  fact  that  almost  all 
Boston  high  schools  close  for  summer  vacation,  then  the 
utilization  rate  falls  to  about  20fo, 

V/e  may  begin  to  improve  upon  this  situation  by  keep- 
ing high  schools  open  and  available  to  high  school  students 
from  8  A.M. -10  P.M.,  by  offering  high  school  level  courses 
for  credit  during  these  hours,  and  by  keeping  such  facil- 
ities as  libraries,  labs,  and  studios  open  for  so  long 
as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 
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Of  course,  such  a  plan  assumes  that  students  will 
be  entering  and  leaving  the  school  preniises  at  differ- 
ent times,  rather  than  all  together  as  they  do  at  present. 
It  also  weans  that  students  will  not  be  required  to  be  in 
school  unless  they  are  scheduled  for  a  class.   In  this 
way,  each  school  can  undoubtedly  increase -its  utilization 
rate,  and  that  means  that  fewer  new  high  school  seats  will 
have  to  be  provided  through  the  construction  of  new 
schools. 

At  present,  we  cannot  be  certain  how  Boston's  high 
school  students--let  alone  teachers  and  parents--would 
respond  'to  a  time  schedule  giving  them  such  a  wide 
latitude  of  choice.   But  it  would  certainly  be  worth 
making  the  attempt  to  find  out,  through  an  experimental 
program  in  at  least  one  of  the  high  schools.   It  may  be 
that  many  students--and  teacher s-~would  prefer  a  more 
leisurely  schedule,  one  which  does  not  force  them  to 
compress  their  school-day  activities  into  five  or  six 
hours. 

A  num.ber  of  educational  advantages  stem  from  the 
fact  that  the  extended  school  day  provides  the.  school 
with  greater  flexibility  in  course  scheduling.   To  begin 
v;ith,  more  periods  and  classrooms  are  available  for 
scheduling  required  or  standard  courses.   Also,  more 
periods  and  classrooms  are  available  for  scheduling  those 
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electives  which  could  not  be  offered  in  the  first  place, 
due  to  a  lack  of  time  or  space.   In  addition,  the  extended 
school  day,  because  it  expands  the  total  amount  of  time 
available,  may  make  it  more  convenient  to  plan  for  class 
meetings  of  varying  length,  as,  for  example,  science  labs 
or  physical  education  periods  that  run  for  90  minutes 
instead  of  the  present  L|5. 

Moreover,  both  the  student  who  wants  to  accelerate 
his  progress  and  the  student  who  is  interested  in  working 
part-time  and  going  to  school  part-time  find  the  extended 
school  day  offers  them  a  much  wider  range  of  choice. 

At  the  present  time,  all  of  Boston's  high  schools-- 
with  the  exception  of  Girls  Kigh--bold  adult  education 
classes  in  the  evening,   V/here  seats  are  available  and 
where  courses  quite  similar  or  identical  to  those  taken 
by  high  school  students  arc  offered,  it  would  make  sense 
to  perm.it  some  students,  at  least,  to  enroll  in  the 
evening  adult  classes  for  credit.   In  fact,  we  understand 
that,  on  a  few  occasions,  Boston  students  have  been  permitted 
to  substitute  a  course  in  night  school  for  one  ordinarily 
taken  during  the  day.   There  are  a  number  of  cities  across 
the  country  which  permit  high  school  students  to  take 
one  course  per  semester  for  credit,  in  adult  evening 
classes. 
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In  fact,  none  of  the  suggestions  which  we  have  made 
are  original.   They  have  been  not  only  discussed,  but 
carried  out  in  a  number  of  communities,  with  each  commun- 
ity developing  its  own  variations  in  order  to  adjust  to 
local  conditions. 

For  example,  the  high  schools  of  Becville,  Texas,  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  and  DeKalb  County,  Georgia  have  combined 
the  concept  of  the  extended  school  day  with  the  "open 
campus"  concept--i. e, ,  students  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
school  premises  when  they  have  no  classes.   According  to 
at  least  one  survey  of  this  type  of  program  at  all  three 
communities,  these  new  concepts  are  working  effectively 
in  tandem.   In  particular,  the  experience  has  shown  the 
school  administrators  vjho  arc  involved  that  high  school 
students  can  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  behavior 
out  of  school  as  vjell  as  in  school. 

At  Interlake  High  School  in  Bellcvue,  Washington,  an 
interesting  variation  of  the  extended  day  concept  has  been 
used  successfully  since  1967.   Interlake  schedules  major 
subjects  for  only  four  meetings  per  week,  and  in  lieu  of 
the  fifth  meeting  teachers  enjoy  time  for  planning  or 
meeting  \jith  individual  students,  while  students  are 
given  opportunity  for  independent  study  or  other  activities. 
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Of  course,  a  possible  variation  on  the  Interlake 
scheme  would  be  to  use  the  fifth  day  each  week  not  only 
for  various  activities  within  the  school,  but  also  to 
permit  some  teachers  and  students  to  utilize  educational 
opportunities  outside  the  school.   In  this  way,  20fo   of 
the  student  body  v;ould  be  absent  from  the  5chool--engaged 
in  educational  programs  elsewhere--each  day.   Such  a 
concept  lends  itself  particularly  to  a  program  which  makes 
use  of  city-wide  resource  centers,  each  of  which  specializes 
in  a  particular  discipline. 

One  more  possible  approach  should  be  mentioned,  even 
though  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  variation  on  the 
extended  day  concept.   Quite  simply,  \>je  are  referring 
to  the  scheduling  of  classes  on  Saturdays,  a  practice 
which  could  bo  used--if  the  situation  demanded  it--to 
relieve  pressure  on  time  and  space  during  the  school  week. 
Alternatively,  it  is  worth  investigating  to  see  if  students 
and  teachers  might  even  prefer  to  attend  school  on  Saturdays, 
with  compensatory  time  out  of  school  during  the  week. 
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2 .   Fxtend'^d  School  Year  Pror^ramg. 

The  traditionally  accepted  assumption  that  high 
school  students  are  best  educated  between  Sept.  1  of 
any  given  year  and  June  30  of  the  next  year  results  in 
the  use  of  school  facilities  for  only  l60  days  out  of  a 
possible  300-day  year  (excluding  Sundays  and  holidays). 

Many  school  systems  throughout  the  country  have 
experimented  with  extended  year  programs  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.   Many  of  these  programs  were  adopted 
with  the  goal  of  cutting  costs  and  achieving  miore  efficient 
use  of  the  school  plant.   Several  of  the  more  common 
programs  will  be  described  belovj,  then  discussed  in 
terms  of  how  they   may  achieve  plant  economies. 

Extended  year  programs, are  of  two  major  types: 

a.  Those  which  employ  some  means  of  rotation  so  that 
the  entire  student  body  is  not  using  the  school  plant 

at  one  time,  but  the  plant  is  in  use  for  11-12  months  of 
the  year. 

b.  Those  which  depend  upon  use  of  the  summer  to 
accelerate  schooling,  but  where  the  entire  enrollment 
attends  at  once,  with  the  summer  program  being  either 
voluntary  or  compulsory. 
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a.   Sta;^:^cred  Plann  , 

The  most  common  of  the  first  type  is  the  staggered 
quarter  system.   The  school  year  is  divided  into  quarters, 
and  the  school  enrollment  is  divided  into  four  groups, 
with  three  attending  school  at  any  one  time  and  the 
fourth  on  vacation. 

This  type  of  system  was  operated  in  Alquippa  and 
Ambridge,  Pennsylvania  in  the  1930' s  with  considerable 
success,  while  funds  were  unavailable  for  nev;  building 
constructions.   However,  it  was  discontinued  once 
funds  became  available.   It  did  achieve  considerable 
economies  and  greater  utilization  of  the  school  plant 
as  well  as  easing  the  burden  created  by  increasing  enroll- 
ments. 

Pulton  County,  Georgia  (metropolitan  Atlanta)  is 
currently  approaching  its  third  year  of  operation  under 
a  voluntary  ij-quarter  plan  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  school  system  first  revamped  its  curriculum  into  " 
independent  quarter  courses,  eliminating  rigid  sequencing. 
The  program  began  by  requiring  all  students  to  attend  for 
the  first  three  quarters,  with  optional  fourth  quarter 
attendance;  however,  once  the  program  is  •  undervjay,  it  is 
anticipated  that  students  may  elect  to  attend  any  three 
of  the  four  quarters. 
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A  variation  of  the  staggered  quarter  system  is  a 
rotational  program  in  which  students  attend  school  for 
1^5  days  and  vacation  for  15  days  during  four  repetitive 
60-day  intervals.   Again  the  student  enrollment  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  each  section  beginning  school 
15  days  after  the  preceding  one,  so  that  there  are  always 
three  sections  using  the  school  plant,  except  for  holidays 
totaling  one  month  per  year. 

This  type  of  program  was  begun  during  the  summer 
of  1970  in  the  Valley  View,  Illinois,  school  system, 
with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  utilization  of  existing 
school  buildings.   Although  the  program  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  those 
community  members  surveyed  for  their  reaction  to  the  plan, 
only  \%   expressed  dissatisfaction  with  it. 

b.   Accelerated  Plans. 

Accelerated  plans,  including  those  currently  in  operation 
and  those  which  exist  only  as  proposals,  have  gone  under 
many  names :   Voluntary  Summer  Program,  Summer  Enrichment 
Program,  Voluntary  Summer  School  Extension,  Modified  Summer 
School,  Continuous  School  Year,  Trimester  and  Quadrimester 
Plans.   With  minor  variations,  all  involve  the  use  of  the 
school  plant  during  part  or  all  of  the  summer  months  on  a 
voluntary  or  com^pulsory  basis  for  students  and  teachers 
alike.   As  a  rule,  under  these  plans  the  length  of  the 
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school  year  varies  from  20I4  to  225  days.   This  type  of 
plan  enables  the  students  to  do  all  or  any  of  the  follow- 
ing durin,-;  the  summer; 

1.  )   attend  required  credit  courses  (acceleration) 

2.  )  make  up  work  missed  or  failed 

3.  )   take  advantage  of  remedial  or  corrective  services 
I4 .  )   participate  in  advanced  learning  activities 

either  for  credit  or  general  enrichment. 
In  addition,  at  least  one  plan  offered  teachers  the  option 
either  of  teaching  during  the  summer,  or  receiving  increased 
earnings  for  participating  in  one  of  the  following  during 
the  summer : 

1.)   planning  course  content  in  curriculum  areas 

2.  )   attending  graduate  summer  classes 

3.)   analyzing  specific  school  district  problems  in 
workshop  sessions. 

Another  variation  on  this  theme  is  the  Trimester  plan, 
which  enables  students  to  com.plete  a  year's  worth  of  vjork 
in  two  trimesters  of  approximately  70  days  each,  and  permits 
them  to  accelerate  their  programs  by  attending  a  third 
trimester.   It  thus  condenses  [4-6  years  of  schooling  by 
one  year,   (3y  attending  every  trimester  a  student  can 
shave  1  year  off  his  four  years  of  high  school.) 

All  these  accelerated  plans  have  the  virtue  of  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  years  a  student  must  spend  in  high  school, 
thus  freeing  seats  and  reducing  the  need  for  new  construction. 
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Most  recently  the  major  proponent  of  this  type  of 
extended  year  has  been  the  State  of  Nevj  York's  Education 
Department,  which  has  recently  tried  at  least  four 
variations  of  this  plan  in  various  conmunities  within  the 
state.   We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  these  variations, 
but  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the  reference  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 

Accelerated  extended  year  plans  have  also  been 
operated  or  are  bein^  operated  now  in  Rochester,  Minnesota; 
Hayward,  California;  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee; Jefferson  County  (near  Louisville),  Kentucky;  and 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  (the  Francis  Hovell  School  District). 

c.   Summary;   Basic  Advanta^r;es  of  Extended  Year  Pror^rar;?. 

1.)   The  chief  advantage  of  the  rotational  scheme. is 
that  it  permits  school  systems  to  make  more  effective  use 
of  their  school  plants.   Specifically,  the  use  of  a  four 
quarter  system  will  increase  the  capacities  of  existing 
schools  by  25/^.   What  this  means  in  terms  of  a  school 
like  the  Secondary  Education  Cor-plcx  at  Madison  Park, 
which  is  designed  for  5*000  students  (operating  under  a 
normal  schedule),  is  that  an  additional  1,250  students 
can  be  accommodated,  without  overcrowding,  double  sessions, 
etc.   A  nevj  school  to  house  these  1,250  students  would 
cost  approximately  1250  x  $7,700  per  student,  or  $9,625,000. 
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Certainly  there  are  problems  connected  with  the 
operation  of  this  kind  of  rotational  plan.   The  nost  cru- 
cial problem  involves  the  willingness  of  teachers,  students, 
and  parents  to  30  along  with  it,  and  to  accept  the  necessity 
to  nake  the  adjustments  that  will  be  required.   That  i*  to  say, 
if  the  plan  is  to  work  at  optimal  effectiveness,  students 
and  teachers  will  have  to  b©  equally  distributed  among 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year.   Under  one  variation  of 
the  rotational  plan,  the  usual  two  months  vacation  might 
come  at  odd  times--for  some,  during  the  v;inter.   Under 
another  variation,  the  long  vacation  might  be  eliminated 
altogether,  to  be  replaced  by  a  number  of  shorter  periods. 

Such  major  scheduling  changes  from  the  present  system 
may  not,  in  fact,  bo  acceptable  to  the  vast  majority. 
But  those  who  reject  these  and  similar  proposals  v;ithout 
patient  examination  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  alterna- 
tives arc  increased  construction  costs  of  the  magnitude 
indicated  above. 

2. )   The  advantage  of  the  accelerated  plans--whether 
or  not  they  are  combined  vjith  a  rotational  plan--is  that 
they  permit  many  students  to  finish  high  school  earlier 
than  is  possible  under  the  traditional  system.   This  helps 
not  only  the  students  who  are  interested  in  accelerating 
their  progress;  it  also  helps  the  school  system^,  in  that 
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it  rcsult2--v.'ithin  a  few  years  after  the  plan  is  initiated-- 
in  a  reduction  in  enrollment,  hence  a  not  gain  to  capacity. 
Of  course,  the  extent  of  the  gain  to  capacity  will  depend 
basically  upon  the  extent  to  which  students  show  the 
necessary  willingness  and  ability. 

3.)   Certain  costs  in  school  operation  do  not  increase 
at  all,  or  increase  only  slightly,  if  schools  are  kept 
open  all  year  round.   For  instance,  fixed  plant  charges, 
such  as  insurance,  as  well  as  investment  in  buildings 
and  equipiTicnt,  are  unaffected  by  year-round  use. 

Similarly,  according  to  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  the  overhead  costs  of  administrations- 
such  as  record-keeping  and  scheduling--will  remain  approx- 
imately the  same  whether  the  school  is  operated  for  nine 
months  or  tv;elve.   Any  requirement  for  additional  adminis- 
trative personnel  would  be  considerably  less  than  what 
would  be  needed  to  operate  a  new  school. 

Moreover,  the  year-round  use  of  schools  means  that 
a  greater  number  of  students  v;ill  make  use  of  the  same 
materials  and  equipmjent. 

In  general,  then,  the  year-round  school  has  the 
advantage  of  lov;ering  per  capita  operational  and  administra- 
tive costs,  and  the  cost  of  materials  and  equipment. 
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l\,)      V/e  feel  that  the  extended  school  year  plans 
offer  a  distinct  advantage  to  teachers  and  in  particular 
to  married  teachers  v;ith  children,  since  they  present  a 
much  greater  opportunity  than  is  found  at  present  for 
year-round  teaching  employment.   Surely  this  considera- 
tion is  an  important  one  not  only  for   teachers,  many  of 
whom  v;ork  at  other  jobs  during  the  summer,  but  also  for 
school  systems  interested  in  utilizing  teaching  talent 
more  effectively  and  paying  teachers  enough  so  that  moon- 
lighting becomes  unnecessary.   In  this  connection,  we  note 
that  a  recent  Canadian  study  of  modified  school  year  programs 
in  the  United  States  found  that  in  one  system  90fj,   of  the 
teachers  preferred  year-round  to  nine-month  employment, 

5. )   Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  existing 
studies  shov}  no  ill  effects  on  student  performance  in 
systems  using  extended  school  year  plans  of  one  type  or 
another.   On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  so  far  indicates 
an  improvement  in  student  achievement  and  in  the  holding 
pouer  of  the  schools. 
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3.   Short~T<^rni  Solutiong  to  Over crovidln^. 

It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  review  that  there  are 
any  number  of  ways  in  which  school  systems  can  reschedule 
their  school  days  and  years  in  order  to  achieve  economic 
and/or  educational  benefits.   However,  all  of  them  require 
careful  thought  and  planning,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
acceptance  by  administrators,  teachers,  students,  and 
parents.   After  all,  many  of  these  schemes  may  be  regarded 
as  quite  radical--but  they  are  radical  only  in  the  sence 
of  being  markedly  different  from  customary  practice.   They 
are  not  radical  in  the  sense  that  they  are  unvjorkable, 
as  the  experiments  carried  out  in  a  number  of  communities 
have  shown  us. 

Consequently,  it  is  our  conviction  that  Boston  school 
authorities  and  other  involved  agencies  should  begin  now 
to  explore  these  or  similar  schemes  for  more  efficient 
utilization  of  school  plants.   This  is  particularly  important 
in  view  of  the  major  school  building  effort  now  under  way. 
The  projected  Madison  Park  and  Southvjest  high  schools  in 
particular,  will  be  climate-controlled  and  will  have  the 
kinds  of  facilities  that  make  extended  use  particularly 
appropriate.   We  strongly  urge  that  such-  a  study  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  administrative  or  mechanical  aspects 
of  school  scheduling,  but  should  also  involve  a  fresh  look 
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at  our  basic  a33unption3--so  long  unchallengod--about 
bow  schools  should  be  run. 

If,  for  instance,  wc  continue  to  regard  the  custodial 
function  as  a  irajor  responsibility  of  our  schools,  then 
we  unwittingly  shut  the  door  on  many  educational  programs 
and  experiences  vjhich  could  take  place  outside  the  school, 
but  which  would  reinforce  and  stimulate  those  taking 
place  within  the  school.   And,  of  course,  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  some  much-needed  flexibility  in  terms  of  fitting 
an  expanding  student  population  into  overcrowded  school 
facilities. 

Thinking  about  and  planning  the  kinds  of  changes  we 
have  been  discussing  can  be  an  involved  and  lengthy 
process,  although  a  sense  of  urgency  can  speed  it  up.. 
However,  there  are  some  steps  that  can  be  taken  right 
now  or  in  the  immediate  future  to  free  up  space  at  some 
of  Boston's  most  crowded  high  schools. 

The  most  obvious  solution  to  the  problem  of  overcrowd- 
ing is  to  extend  the  school  day  and  to  use  the  schools 
between  the  hours  of  2:30P.  M.  and  6:30  P.  K.   These 
are  the  hours  during  which  high  school  facilities  in 
Boston  are  utilized  either  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
or  not  at  all.   Extensive  night  school  program.s  take  place 
in  virtually  all  the  high  schools  from  7:00  to  10:00  P.  K. 
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Consequently,  the  schools  have  a  maintenance  force 
which  keeps  them  operational  fron  early  morning  contin- 
uously until  10  P.  v..      So  the  scheduling  of  high  school 
classes  between  2:30P.  M«  and  6:30  P.  K,    would  not  cause 
an  increase  in  maintenance  costs. 

The  advantages  of  extending  the  school  day  are  many. 
Most  important  of  all--in  view  of  the  immediate  over- 
crowding problems  in  several  high  schools--an  extended 
school  day  would  create  much  needed  additional  classroom 
space. 

For  instance,  extending  a  seven  period  school  day  to 
nine  periods  would  provide  almost  a  20%   increase  in 
available  space  so  far  as  scheduling  is  concerned.   Similarly, 
an  extension  to  ten  periods  would  provide  an  increase. of 
over  l]Ofo, 

V/hat  we  are  proposing  here,  of  course,  is  not  new  to 
Boston.   Something  of  the  sort  was  done  last  year  at 
South  Boston  High,  where  some  students  were  allowed  to 
report  late  and  others  to  leave  early--the  so-called 
"staggered"  schedule.   Lengthing  the  school  day  is  a 
logicrl  extension  of  this  system. 

However,  should  the  school  day  be  extended  as  we 
propose,  some  other  changes  will  also  be  necessary.   For 
although  simply  extending  the  school  day  does  relieve 
classroom  congestion,  it  does  not  by  itself  relieve  the 
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school  as  a  whole  from  overcrowding,   '.-/hat  happens,  in 
fact,  is  that  the  average  student  finds  hinself  with 
a  four  or  five-period  schedule  in  a  nine  or  ten-period 
day.   Hovj,  then,  do  we  provide  for  the  student  when  he 
is  not  involved  in  his  regular  course  work? 

One  alternative  is  to  assign  students  to  unscheduled 
classrooms  for  supervised  study.   However,  this  simply 
reinstates  the  problem  of  overcrovjded  classrooms,  and 
in  addition  is  likely  to  cause  disciplinary  problems. 
Another  alternative  is  to  use  the  school  cafeteria  for 
study/recreation  purposes--provided  it  is  not  already  in 
use  as  classroom  space.   But  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a  contin- 
uously overcrowded  cafeteriaand  an  increased  potential  for 
mischief  on  the  part  of  students  bored  by  the  prospect 
of  spending  two  or  more  periods  a  day  under  such  conditions. 
And,  unfortunately,  the  average  Boston  high  school  library 
can  accommodate  only  about  5/^  of  the  student  body. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  ready  solution  to  the 
problem  that  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  overcrowding 
in  the  school  as  a  whole.   And  that  is  not  to  require 
students  to  be  in  school  when  they  are  not  scheduled  for 
a  class.   Such  a  plan  works  most  ef f iciently--frees  up 
the  ma:\imum  amount  of  space--vjhen  a  student's  free  periods 
are  lumped  together,  so  that  he  can,  for  instance,  go  to 
the  local  public  library  for  study,  work  at  a  part-time 
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job,  or  work  at  a  school  project  v;hich  takes  advantage 
of  the  city  resources  available  outside  the  school. 

This  idea  is  hardly  a  nevj  one,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  tried  in  a  nun^ber  of  communities,  including 
Brookline,  Falmouth,  Winchester,  and  East  Longmeadovj  in 
Massachusetts.   In  Brookline,  the  plan  was  put  into  opera- 
tion for  educational  reasons,  rather  than  to  conserve 
space,  and  it  has  been  found  that  giving  students  with 
free  periods  the  choice  of  leaving  the  building,  or, 
alternatively,  giving  them  the  choice  of  using  study  or 
recreational  space  within  the  building,  has  greatly 
diminished  disciplinary  problems  and  vandalism.   It  has 
created  a  less  tense,  freer  atmosphere  in  which  teachers 
and  students  can  concentrate  more  effectively  on  their 
work  in  the  classroom. 

In  a  report  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  October  7  of  this 
year,  Massachusetts  Com.missioner  of  Education  Neil  V, 
Sullivan,  was  quoted  as  praising  the  program,  and  suggest- 
ing that  it  be  considered  by  other  school  systems.   The 
Globe  article  also  stated  that  an  evaluation  report  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  College  Center  for 
Field  Research  and  Social  Service  generally  endorsed  the 
program. 

Naturally,  this  kind  of  plan  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  the  support--or  at  least  the  acceptance--of  a 
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majority  of  involved  or  interested  parents  and  other 
citizens,  many  of  whon  are  likely  to  react  negatively, 
feeling  that  hip;h  school  youngsters  are  too  irresponsible 
to  cope  -with  such  freedom,  and  that  the  schools'  obliga- 
tion to  the  community  is  custodial  as  well  as  educational. 

But  a  major  problem  in  contemporary  high  school 
education  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so  much  time 
and  energy  is  spent  by  teachers  and  administrators  in  their 
role  as  disciplinarian  or  custodian.   The  system  which 
we  are  suggesting  should  be  looked  into  if  only  because 
its  adoption  might  enable  the  school  staff  to  focus  more 
on  their  educational  role.   As  for  the  concern  over  the 
behavior  of  students  once  they  are  released  from  school, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion we  are  proposing  and  the  normal  after-school,  holiday, 
and  summer  vacation  freedom  enjoyed  by  students.   We  tend 
to  forget  too  readily  that  in  Boston  the  vast  majority 
of  high  school  students  travel  to  and  from  their  schools 
via  public  transportation  without  incident. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  argue  that  such  a  change  should 
be  m<ade  suddenly,  and  without  proper  safeguards  and 
preparation.   A  considerable  period  of  time  would  have  to 
bo  devoted  in  each  school  to  thinking  about  how  student 
schedules  could  bo  arranged  so  that  released  time  would 
in  fact  result  in  freeing  up  needed  space.   And  it  might 
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be  advisable  to  limit  the  practice  of  releasing  students 
to  a  small  number  of  particularly  trustworthy  seniors 
to  start  with.   Teachers,  parents  and  other  citizens  must 
must  be  consulted,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  should 
be  devoted  to  exploring  ways  in  which  the  students  could 
utilize  their  released  time  to  complement  what  they  are 
doing  within  the  school.   This  latter  idea  is  particularly 
important,  because  we  have  for  too  long  neglected  the 
exploration  and  understanding  of  the  city  of  Boston  as  a 
potentially  valuable  component  of  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Additional  space  can  be  created  in  the  high  schools 
through  another  method  which  also  involves  releasing 
students  from  the  school  building  (during  vjhat  we  have 
all  come  to  accept  routinely  as  normal  school  hours),  but 
which  does  not  necessarily  require  an  extended  school  day. 

Q.uite  simply,  this  alternative  method  is  based  on  our 
conviction  that  high  schools  should  devote  less  time  to 
traditional  classroom  instruction  and  permit  more  time 
for  independent  and  small  group  study  as  well  as  individual 
teacher/student  sessions. 

Currently,  the  process  of  instruction  in  high  schools 
consists  of  drills  or  exercises,  lectures,  or  large  group 
discussions  (and  such  discussions  may  involve  only  a  fevj 
students,  perhaps  the  same  students  every  day,  out  of  25  or 
30).   It  is  true  that  science  and  mathematics  do  require 
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tbat  a  good  deal  of  time  be  spent  on  student  experiments 
and  exercises,  so  that  our  comments  have  somewhat  less 
application--but  are  still  relevant--to  these  disciplines 
than  to  such  disciplines  as  English  and  Social  Studies. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  classroom  time 
allocated  to  courses  in  the  Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 
in  college  with  that  allocated  to  such  courses  in  the 
average  high  school.   The  college  prof essor--'who  could 
be  expected  to  possess  a  much  richer  fund  of  data  on  his 
subject  than  his  high  school  counterpart--restricts  the 
time  he  and  his  teaching  assistants  spend  in  the  classroom 
to  about  one  third  the  time  the  high  school  teacher  spends 
in  the  classroom.   V/hile  we  might  argue  that  high  school 
students  require  more  guidance  and  supervision  tha.n 
college  students,  there  is  nonetheless  a  limit  to  vjhat 
the  teacher  can  teach--and  the  student  can  absorb — vjithin 
the  routine  of  the  high  school  classroom.   And  vje  submit 
that  that  lim.it  has  been  passed  in  the  vast  majority  of 
high  school  classrooms.   We  are  asking  teachers  to  perform 
miracles  in  demanding  that  they  dispense  knowledge--or 
preside  over  its  discovery--l80  days  a  year,  to  groups 
of  25  or  30  students,  in  the  usual  classrooms. 

In  actuality,  of  course,  very  few--if  any--teachers 
possess  that  kind  of  virtuosity.   V/hat  happens  is  that 
much  of  the  classroom  time  is  spent  with  all  of  the  students 
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workin<3  on  the  same  exercise,  or  liatenin;^;  to  one  of 
their  number  recite,  or  in  some  similar  activity.   Both 
teachers  and  students  would  be  much  better  off  if  such 
activities  could  be  supplanted  by  individualized  work, 
or  by  discussion  groups  small  enou;;h  so  that  all  students 
would  have  a  realistic  chance  of  participating.   What 
this  suggestion  presupposes  is  a  school  with  lots  of 
library  or  independent  study  space,  many  small  seminar 
rooms,  and  convenient  facilities  in  \>;hich  the  teacher 
can  carry  on  the  rigorous  planning  effort  that  would  be 
demanded  of  him. 

If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  require  teachers  and 
students  to  spend  only  half  the  time  currently  required 
in  the  standard  English  or  Social  Studies  classroom,  then 
vje  would  be  providing  timc--without  changing  the  basic 
course  schedule--for  some  alternative  approaches  to  learn- 
ing.  Perhaps  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
more  than  just  paying  lip-service  to  the  notion  of 
individualized  instruction.   And  ^^Je  would  certainly  free 
up  a  great  many  classrooms, 

•  Again,  the  overcrowding  problem  could  be  dealt  with 
by  permitting  students  to  leave  the  school  building,  for 
not  all  individual  study  or  oven  class  instruction  need 
take  place  within  the  school. 
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This  kind  of  arrangeinent  would  have  the  advantage  of 
giving  teachers  a  great  deal  more  flexibility--and  res- 
pon6ibility--in  planning  their  courses  of  instruction. 
The  number  of  alternatives  at  their  disposal  would  be 
far  greater  than  those  available  within  the  confines  of 
the  present  system.   Indeed,  until  we  give  teachers  the 
chance  to  experiment  with  this  kind  of  freedom  of  action, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of  vihat  can  be 
done  to  enrich  and  enliven  the  educational  process,  both 
within  schools  and  out  of  them. 
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E.   USING  NON-SCHCOL  FAdlLTTIFS  FOR  EDUCATICKAL  PUPiPOSES 

--THE  V/CRLD  AS  CAKPUS  AND  CUF.RICULUI4.  -  ,.^^ 


Several  of  the  alternatives  discussed  above  have 
suggested  that  students  do  not  have  to  be  "in  school" 
all  of  the  time  and  that  there  are  many  other  resources 
in  the  community  that  can  and  should  become  an  active 
part  of  high  school  education  in  Boston, 

This  alternative  limits  itself  to  one  aspect  of  this 
general  theme,  the  creation  of  special  programs  aimiCd 
specifically  at  breaking  down  the  barriers  bet^^;ecn 
"school"  and  the  rest  of  the  world.   These  program.s  seek 
to  get  students  out  of  the  conventional  school  program 
and  building  and  m^ake  it  possible  for  them  to  use  the. 
surrounding  city  and  metropolitan  area  as  both  the  subject 
natter  and  the  location  of  their  learning. 

Under  this  plan,  students  would  have  a  homo  base  facil- 
ity, which  might  or  might  not  be  a  conventional  school 
building.   Many,  if  not  most,  of  their  classes  would  be 
held  out  in  the  city--in  museums,  the  Aquarium,  the  zoo, 
in'  banks  and  other  businesses,  in  industrial  plants  and 
laboratories,  in  colleges  and  universities,  in  the  State 
House  and  City  Hall,  in  any  and  all  places  appropriate 
to  learning  how  society  works  and  what  makes  hum-an  beings 
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tick.   Several  cities--Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  for  inatance--bave  programs  such  as  this. 
The  Hew  York  City  Board  of  Education  is  planning  such 
a  program  for  the  high  schools  of  Brooklyn, 

Boston  has  tv^o  prototypes  of  such  schools  currently 
in  operation,  one  a  vocationally  oriented  work-study 
program,  the  other  an  experimental  high  school  that  has 
just  moved  into  the  Copley  Square  area. 

The  Boston  High  School,  the  work-study  program,  now 
has  510  students  who  spend  part  of  their  time  in  voca- 
tionally based  academic  work  and  part  of  their  time 
earning  money  on  a  supervised  job.   This  program  has  been 
highly  successful  and  has  established  excellent  working 
relationships  with  businesses  and  industries  in  the 
Boston  area.   Its  success  indicates  two  things:   1,)  that 
students  can  move  about  the  city  behaving  responsibly, 
and  2, )  that  business  and  industry  can  and  will  respond 
to  imaginatively  conceived  and  soundly  executed  school 
programs. 

The  Copley  Square  School  has  just  opened  in  the  old 
Bryant  and  Stratton  building  at  the  corner  of  Dartmouth 
and  Nevjbury  Streets,   This  school,  which'  is  the  high  school 
section  of  Boston'  s  expeririental,  model  demonstration 
sub-system,  had  previously  been  housed  in  the  Henry  L,  Pierce 
building  in  Dorchester,   The  nevj  school,  which  presently 
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houses  300  students,  is  just  getting  under  way  and  has  not 
yet  had  tine  to  become  established  and  begin  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  exploiting  the  urban  environment 
surrounding  its  new  downtown  location. 

The  theory  behind  both  of  these  schools  is  that  there 
is  a  doublo  gain  from  using  the  urban  environment  as 
campus  and  curriculum: 

1.  The  education  provided  can  be  more  exciting  and 
relevant. 

2.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  school  snace  is  reauired 
to  house--in  theory-~a  larf^o  number  of  students. 

If,  for  instance,  the  Copley  Square  School  can  handle 
600  st'^dcnts  in  space  designed  for  300,  there  will  be  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  need  for  space,  or  conversely 
the  capacity  of  the  facility  has  effectively  been  doubled. 

In  order  to  make  programs  such  as  these  work,  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  and  productive  inter- 
action between  the  schools  and  business,  industries, 
cultural  and  political  institutions  outside  the  schools. 

What  is  needed  here  is  a  School-Community  Council 
made  up  of  school  people  and  representatives  of  all  of 
the  necessary  outside  groups.   The  deliberation  of  such 
a  council  could  produce  great  opportunities  for  students 
in  Boston's  high  schools,  as  well  as  innumerable  opportunities 
for  the  private  sector  to  assist  the  schools  and  itself. 
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P.      PLANITIIIG   AND  DESIGN    IMPLTCAT70TIS    OF   THE  ALTERNATIVES. 

1.   The  Cor.nunitv  Education  Center, 

Hany--pcrhaps  most--of  the  alternatives  suggested  in 
this  report  vjill  require  large  changes  in  the  way  we 
operate  our  high  schools  and  in  the  way  wo  use  our  high 
school  facilities. 

But  most  of  those  alternatives  also  point  towards  or 
imply  as  well  a  different  way  of  looking  at  schools  and 
the  educational  process  and  a  quite  different  approach  . 
to  the  way  high  school  facilities  should  be  planned 
and  designed. 

The  traditional  purpose  of  a  high  school  and  there- 
fore of  a  high  school  building  has  been  to  "educate"  a 
certain  nurr.ber  of  adolescent  human  beings.   True,  the 
facilities  are  often  used  for  other  purposes  as  v;ell-- 
adult  classes  in  the  evening,  adult  recreation  at  night 
and  on  weekends,  as  a  meeting  place  for  community  groups. 
But  these  activities  for  the  most  part  are  extra.   They 
usually  have  little  connection  with  the  students  them- 
selves and  no  connection  with  the  high  school's  educational 
program.   Indeed,  most  of  these  activities  are  handled 
by  a  quite  separate  administrative  department  \>.'ithin  the 
school  system. 
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Althougb  this  report  has  dealt  largely  with  how  to 
increaso  the  operating  capacities  of  present  and  future 
schools,  it  is  also  clear  that  one  of  the  main  results 
of  many  of  the  alternatives  is  a  breaking  down  of  the 
traditional  separation  of  "school"  from  the  surrounding 
"community,"  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  school  buildings  become  Joint  ventures  with  stores, 
social  agencies,  housing  or  office  buildings,  the  chance 
of  interaction  between  "school"  and  that  part  of  the 
"community"  is  enhanced.   (It  is  not  guaranteed,  obviously, 
but  the  chances  are  better.) 

If  students  are  not  confined  all  day  in  their  school 
building  but  can  be  out  of  school  for  extended  periods 
studying  in  libraries,  governmental  institutions,  cultural 
institutions,  businesses  and  industries,  then,  once  again 
there  is  a  much  greater  chance  of  students  coming  to 
understand  the  real  world  and  of  their  making  some  pro- 
ductive connection  with  it.   Education  might  have  a  chance 
of  dealing  with  life  as  it  is  rather  than  being  limited 
to  the  more  abstract  (but  still  immensely  necessary) 
world  of  the  printed  page. 

If  students  come  to  school  in  the  evenings  and 
engage  in  mixed  learning  with  adults,  the  benefit  to  both 
students  and  adults  could  be  enormous.   Many  students  have 
little  grasp  of  what  adults  do  in  this  society  and  little 
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knowled^e  of  how  an  adult  society  vjorks  (or  doesn't 
work).   Most  adults  have  little  knowledge  of  what  makes 
young  people  tick  or  why  they  are  so  angry,  turned-off, 
and  troublcsotne.   Joint  or  mixed  classes  might  nake  a 
considerable  contribution  to  closing  the  "generation  gap" 
and  reducing  tensions.   The  "comnunity,"  after  all,  probably 
needs  educating  as  much  as  the  students. 

If_  some  or  all  of  these  alternatives  are  tried  out 
in  Boston,  the  city  will  be  developing  a  truly  "cooperative" 
or  "collaborative"  educational  system.   It  vjould  be  a 
system  in  v;hich  every  segment  of  society--high  school 
students,  adult  students,  people  in  business  and  industry, 
people  in  cultural  and  civic  institutions,  people  in 
social  and  community  agencies  as  vjcll  as  administrators, 
teachers,  and  parents--gets  involved  in  the  education  of 
young  people. 

This  kind  of  collaborative  model  of  schooling  fits 
neatly  with  the  other  m.ajor  trend  in  school  planning  and 
UGc--tbc  community  school.   This  development  sees  schools 
being  used  much  more  as  community  facilities  or  centers, 
places  where  people  of  all  ages  gather  for  learning, 
recreation,  cultural  activities,  com.munity  meetings,  and 
especially  for  civic  and  social  services.   A  community 
school  usually  or  ideally  has  space  set  aside  for  youth 
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clubs  and  services,  for  the  elderly,  for  day  care,  for 
faraily  assistance  and  welfare  agencies,  for  er:ployment 
offices.  Little  City  Halls,  for  health  services,  public 
libraries  and  information  services.   The  regular  school 
recreation  f acilities--3Uch  as  gyms  and  swinining  pools-- 
and  the  normal  shops,  studios,  theaters,  etc.,  are  also 
available  for  community  use. 

Clearly,  only  a  few  of  the  extra  community  type 
facilities  can  be  worked  into  the  programs  for  modernizing 
the  existing  overcrovjded  high  schools.   There  would  simply 
not  be  enoup;h  space  for  more  than  that.   All  of  the  regular 
facilities  would,  of  course,  be  available  as  they  are  now. 
The  extended  day  and  year,  however,  would  uncro^■Jd  these 
facilities  and  vjould  make  greater  community  use  much  more 
feasible.   There  might  even  be  enough  space  made  available 
for  a  day  caro  center,  for  instance,  which  could  be  very 
much  a  part  of  a  high  school  program  of  child  development 
and  child  care. 

New  high  schools  are  quite  another  matter.   These 
can  certainly  be  planned  as  community  schools  or  complexes, 

.  Boston  is  already  planning  two  projects  that  are  or 
could  become  prototypes  of  this  kind  of  school.   Both  are 
also  planned  as  joint  occupancies.   One  is  the  Quincy  School 
Complex  in  South  Cove.   The  other  is  the  Secondary  Education 
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Conplex  at  Madison  Park.   Both  conplexes  contain 
recreational,  social,  and  comnunity  services,  adult 
education  and  health  facilities  in  addition  to  schools. 
Quincy  also  contains  housing,  vjhile  the  SEC  is  scheduled 
to  house  cor.mercial  space. 

These  t^^o  schools  are  early  models  of  a  new  vjay  of 
looking  at  schools  and  a  nei^;  type  of  school  facility--the 
conmunit;/  education  center.   This  concept  embodies  almost 
everything  that  has  been  talked  about  in  this  report--extcnded 
day  and  year,  joint  occupancy,  inclusion  of  other  public 
functions  serving  a  wide  variety  of  age  groups  and  a 
wide  variety  of  community  needs,  the  use  of  the  community 
as  campus  and  curriculum,  etc. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Boston,  having  developed  two 
possible  prototypes,  should  pursue  the  community  education 
center  concept  with  great  energy. 
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2.      Desifrn    Implications    of   Extonded  Use/Campus   Kig;h 

Schoa?^3. 

A  word  or  two  in  the  way  of  recapitulation  is  appro- 
priate here.   V/e  have  described  some  examples  of  extended 
day  and  extended  year  plans,  as  vjell  as  "open  campus" 
plans,  and  we  have  suggested  that  the  adoption  of  such 
concepts,  or  a  combination  of  them,  would  result  in  the 
relief  of  overcrowding  in  Boston's  high  schools. 

The  adoption  of  such  plans  also  would  have  important 
implications  for  the  creation  and  design  of  ne\^  high  school 
facilities  in  Boston.   Most  significant  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  it  would  reduce  the  need  for  new  construction. 
But  in  addition  it  would  call  for  new  kinds  of  schools, 
with  different  kinds  or  arrangements  of  facilities  than 
those  found  in  our  present  high  schools. 

Adoption  of  extended  use/open  campus  plans  means  that 
schools  will  stay  in  operation  for  longer  periods  during 
the  day  and  during  the  year.   It  also  means  that  more 
varied  facilities  vjill  be  required  to  accommodate  new 
kinds  of  educational  approaches,  and  that  the  school 
building  as  we  know  it  will  become  more  of  a  "home  base," 
or  resource  center,  with  students  spending  much  of  their 
time  outside  the  school. 

The  kinds  of  varied  facilities  that  wo  see  as  essential 
could  possibly  occur  in  the  standard  classrooms  that  today 
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take  up  the  bulk  of  the  space  in  Boston's  high  schools. 
But  the  standard  classroom,  although  quite  useful  for 
some  purposes,  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  others. 
For  instance,  it  is  an  awkward  and  uneconomic  locale  for 
small  group  discussions,  teacher/student  conferences,  or 
Independent  study.   Nor  will  it  accommodate  large  groups 
brought  together  for  the  occasional  lecture  or  performance. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  one 
can  do  anything  with  a  school  full  of  traditional  class- 
rooms other  than  to  cluster  students  in  the  usual  groups 
of  25-30*  to  be  taught--and  to  learn--as  groups.   No 
amount  of  interest  in  small  group  or  individualized 
instruction  can  compensate  for  this  fact.   If  the  schools 
are  in  fact  going  to  promote  small  group  discussions,  then 
they  must  provide  seminar  spaces.   If  they  are  going  to 
provide  for  individualized  instruction,  they  must  have 
appropriate  spaces  in  v;hich  that  kind  of  activity  can  be 
carried  out--perhaps  in  a  lab,  perhaps  in  a  studio,  perhaps 
in  a  comfortable  conference  space.   If  they  are  going  to 
provide  for  independent  study,  they  must  supply  libraries 
stocked  with  an  adequate  array  of  materials  and  study 
space  for  as  many  students  as  have  been  programmied  for 
independent  study,  plus  a  large  number  who  will  want  to 
use  the  study  facilities  on  an  unscheduled  basis. 
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V7hat  is  required,  therefore,  is  a  variety  of  spaces, 
either  designed  in  different  sizes  and  configurations; 
or  open  spaces  designed  so  they  may  be  used  or  combined 
with  others  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Patterns  of  eating  in  school  for  students  in  an 
extended  day  program  are  going  to  be  radically  different. 
Some  may  not  eat  in  school  at  all;  others  will  require 
food  at  various  times  of  the  day.   The  school,  then, 
must  make  available  to  students  and  teachers  alike,  during 
all  hours  of  the  school  day,  some  kind  of  eating  facility. 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  provided  in  more  than 
one  way,  e.g.,  a  cafeteria  plus  a  snack  bar,  plus  food- 
vending  machines,  on  or  off  school  grounds.   Hot  only 
will  students  have  a  greater  option  as  to  vjhen  and  vjhere 
they  elect  to  eat  lunch,  but  staggered  attendance  during 
the  day  should  mean  that  the  dining  facility  v:ould  not 
at  any  time  be  required  to  accommodate  the  same  number  of 
people  as  is  required  under  the  present  system. 

Because  Tiany  students  will  be  spending  a  longer  day 
in  school,  there  vjill  also  be  a  need  for  a  variety  of 
spaces  for  informal  gathering,  for  relaxing  and  socializ- 
ing or  for  active  sports  participation.   (Vie  are  assuming 
that  the  longer  sch'ool  day  will  make  available  for  informal, 
unscheduled  use  Physical  Education  facilities  which  would 
be  fully  scheduled  during  the  traditional  8  A.M. -2:30  P.M. 
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day.  )   This  vjlll  require  both  indoor  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion space. 

We  should  mention,  too,  that  the  longer  school  day 
will  require  larger  and  more  comfortable  teacher  lounges. 
And  the  adoption  of  different  approaches  to  teaching, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  individualized  instruction,  means 
that  spaces  must  be  provided  for  teacher  planning  and 
preparation. 

The  implications  for  the  use  of  school  space  under 
this  system  go  beyond  those  discussed  above  in  relation 
to  kinds  of  spaces.   Given  our  basic  assumption  that 
students  need  not  be  confined  in  one  building  throughout 
the  day.   There  remains  no  reason  to  retain  all  activities 
and  all  types  of  spaces  in  one  self-contained  building. 
The  school  plant  need  not  be  a  group  of  varied  facilities 
under  one  roof,  or  even  on  one  parcel  of  land,  but  may 
become  a  loose  cluster  of  facilities  within  walking 
distance  from  one  another.   It  is  just  as  logiccil  to  con- 
ceive cf  a  school  building  housing  meeting  rooms  and 
administratix^e  offices  in  one  location,  a  vjarehouse  about 
a  block  away  which  has  been  converted  to  science  and  art 
labs;  and  a  building  half  a  block  in  another  direction, 
which  has  been  set  up  as  a  study  center. 

Inherent  in  this  discussion  is  the  fact  that  rehabili- 
tation takes  on  now  significance.   Rehabilitation  of  exist' 
ing  schools  becomes  as  important--if  not  more  so--than 
the  construction  of  nevv  high  schools. 

/^ 
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And  we  are  talking  not  only  about  the  rehabilitation 
of  schools  but  also  about  the  acquisition  aid  rehabilitation 
of  non-school  buildings.   In  particular,  this  approach 
could  be  helpful  where  an  overcrowded  school  stands  on 
a  site  which  is  too  small  for  the  addition  of  an  annex. 
One  possibility  is  that  nearby  structures--including 
vacant  residences--could  be  acquired  and  made  over  into 
small  study  centers,  designed  for  independent  work. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Mayor  V;hite  has  recently  requested 
the  state  Legislature  to  provide  the  same  kind  of  state 
aid  for  rehabilitation  of  buildings  for  school  purposes 
that  is  novj  provided  for  new  construction. 

This  also  has  important  implications  for  the  kind  of 
land  that  must  be  found,  not  only  to  construct  additions 
to  existing  high  schools,  but  also  to  build  new  schools 
altogether.   Sites  need  not  be  as  large  for  a  campus 
extension  as  for  a  complete  nev;  building.   A  new  school 
may  be  built  on  scattered  but  proxim.ate  sites. 

The  fact  that  students  are  allowed  to  leave  the  school 
also  has  bearing  on  the  Resource  Center  concept,  making 
this  approach  to  school  facilities  not  only  more  feasible 
but  more  desirable.   (See  Section  II,  C.)   In  effect,  it 
offers  the  option  of  sending  students  to  various  centers 
for  such  specialized  activities  as  the  performing  arts 
or  the  sciences,  in  which  case  the  local  school  takes  on 
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more  of  the  character  arid  role  of  a  home  base.   Both  of 
these  kinds  of  facilities  (resource  centers/home  bases) 
should  be  available  all  day,  and  available  not  only  to 
high  school  students,  but  to  all  members  of  the  community 
when  they  are  not  being  used  by  high  school  students. 

More  important  possibly  than  the  kinds  of  school 
facilities  to  be  made  available,  are  those  facilities 
which  can  begin  to  operate  outside  of  the  school  plant 
as  accessory  resources  in  the  educational  scheme.   The 
most  highly  developed  form  of  this  approach  is  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  Downtown  School   oncept.   (See 
Section  II,  E. )   However,  the  concept  of  using  non-school 
resources  for  learning  must  be  accepted  and  expanded  in 
order  for  an  extended  day  program  to  function  optimally. 

Although  our  basic  reasons  for  this  approach  are 
educational,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  v;e  can  find 
relief  for  school  overcrowding  in  the  utilization  of  other 
public  buildings.   Many  public  institutions  vjith  some  kind 
of  educational  orientation,  such  as  libraries,  museums, 
and  even  churches  now  stand  idle  during  most  of  the  day. 
Because  there  are  few  opportunities  for  students  to  use 
them  during  the  hours  of  8  A.M.  and  3  P.M.,  these  facilities 
are  failing  to  serve  one  of  their  sources  of  greatest 
demand. 
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There  are  numerous  kinds  of  facilities  in  the 
city  (in  local  neighborhoods  and  in  downtov.'n  Boston) 
that  can  and  should  be  made  available  to  students 
during  the  "school  day"  to  enrich  regular  courses,  or 
provide  study  and  meeting  space.   These  facilities  fall 
into  three  categories  according  to  potential  type  of 
use  and  ease  of  availability.   First  there  are  those 
which  would  be  available  on  a  non-scheduled,  "walk-in" 
basis  for  students  to  observe  or  participate  in  the 
activity  particular  to  that  facility.   This  group  would 
include  such  resources  and  institutions  as:   the  City  Council, 
the  State  Legislature,  the  Aquarium,  the  produce  and  meat 
market,  the  zoo,  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Second  would  be  those  available  only  on  a  pre-arranged, 
supervised  basis.   These  would  r--ore  commonly  provide 
students  the  opportunity  to  act  in  an  assistant's  capacity 
and  gain  course  credit  as  a  consequence.   For  example, 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  have  students  participate 
in  and  aid  the  activities  of  various  com.munity  or 
business  organizations,  day  care  centers,  or  health  clinics; 
or  students  could  act  as  aides  in  elementary  schools, 
assistants  to  political  cam^paigns,  etc.   Another  resource 
to  be  considered  is  the  movie  theatre--m.any  of  which 
do  not  open  to  the  public  until  1  or  2  P.M.   Could  students 
use  these  for  their  own  film  programs  on  a  super- 
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visGd  basis  in  the  morning?   For  example,  the  Paris 
Cinema  on  Boylston  Street  might  bo  used  as  an  auditor- 
ium and  learning  facility  for  the  new  Copley  Square  School, 
which  does  not  have  an  auditorium. 

Third  would  bo  that  type  of  facility  whose  virtue 
lies  in  its  being  available  as  a  free  space  to  go  to-- 
places  to  be  used  at  the  students'  option  as  study  centers 
meeting,  socializing  and  relaxing  places.   The  possibility 
exists  of  finding  partially  unused  buildings  near  the 
high  school  which  can  become  of f  campus  study  centers  to 
meet  this  need.   Many  churches  have  a  large  proportion 
of  space  which  is  unused  during  most  of  the  week;  their 
aid  in  providing  space  should  be  enlisted.   Next  to  Girls 
Latin  School,  for  instance,  is  a  Congregational  Church 
which  rnay  have  space  normally  used  for  Sunday  school 
available  during  weekdays. 

Moreover,  once  students  are  al].owed  out  of  the  high 
school  building  during  the  day,  one  may  assume  that  public 
libraries  will  see  Tiore  use  during  the  hours  of  9  A.M. 
and  3  P-K.  than  they  do  now.   Every  effort  should  be  miade 
to  encourage  students  to  use  especially  those  libraries 
located  near  a  high  school,  to  enlist  the  aid  of  staffs 
in  \;elcoming  students,  and  to  encourage  their  use  as  a 
complerent  to  the  school  library.   Museums,  too,  are  a 
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major  resource  which  sit  idle  to  a  great  extent  during 
the  v;eek.   \7ays  should  be  found  to  turn  their  space  and 
collecbions  to  the  benefit  of  high  school  students. 

One  might  continue  indifinitely  with  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  possibilities  the  city  offers  for  an  expanded 
kind  of  high  school  education,  once  we  have  accepted  the 
idea  that  students  can  be  trusted  outside  of  school  build- 
ings, and  that  education  need  not  and  should  not  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  the  high  school.   The  important 
thing  is  that  \-ie    should  now  let  some  teachers  and  students, 
together  with  other  concerned  parties,  begin  to  plan  and 
implement  a  curriculum  vjhich  explores  som.e  of  these 
possibilities. 


III. 

SmT4AEY   OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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A,   KORE  EGONOTTICAL  WAYS  OF  BUILDING  IIE^//  SCHOOLS. 

JOINT  OCCUPANCY.  .   ' 

It  is  recommended  that: 

1.  No  school  should  bo  built  in  Boston  unless 
joint  occupancy  is  considered,  and,  if  at  all  possible, 
made  part  of  the  plan. 

2.  Plans  for  Charlestown,  Southwest  Central,  and 
the  ORG  should  not  be  finalized  until  the  possibility 
of  joint  occupancy  is  fully  explored. 

3.  No  new  office  building,  commercial  dcvclopm.cnt, 
or  private  housing  project  bo  permitted  in  Boston  unless 
the  feasibility  of  including  school  space  is  explored 
and  rejected  for  very  good  reasons, 

ij .   A  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Joint  Occupancy  Develop- 
mjcnt  be  established  to  explore  and  recommend  joint 
occupancy  possibilities. 

5.   A  State  authority,  a  Massachusetts  Educational 
Facilities  Development  Authority,  modeled  on  the  Nevj  York 
City  Education  Construction  Fund  be  created  with  the 
power  to  develop  joint  occupancy  packages  and  the  power 
to  issue  bonds  to  share  in  the  cost  of  planning  and 
constructing  joint  occupancy  facilities. 
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SYSTEI-15  COrlSTRUCTIOIT. 

It  is  recommended  that: 

•1.   Boston  proceed  vjith  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  its  own  school-building  system. 

2.   The  Massachusetts  Educational  Facilities  Develop- 
ment Authority  be  given  the  job  of  developing  and  imple- 
menting systems  construction  of  schools  on  a  state-vjide 
basis. 

B.   SHALL  ANNEXES  OR  SHALL  SCHOOLS  Q!T  AVAILABLE  LAND, 
V/ATER,  OR  PI  AVAILABLE  BUILDINGS. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  possibilities 
be  explored  in  depth  and  specific  experimental  models 
developed: 

1.  The  use  of  small  pieces  of  city-ov;ned  land  scattered 
throughout  tho  city  for  high  school  annexes  or  small  high 
schools. 

2.  The  conversion  of  existing  vacant  and  available 
buildin£;;s  to  school  purposes  (either  those  which  are 
city-ovjned,  such  as  the   L  Street  Bathhouse,  or  those 
which  are  available  for  acquisition,  such  as  the  Bryant 
and  Stratton  building)  and  the  use  of  these  available 
buildings  for  the  creation  of  small  high  schools. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  existing  private  school 
facilities  which  have  closed  or  are  about  to  close. 
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[^ ,      The  acquisition  of  Boston  Collego  High  School, 
if  it  closes,  for  use  as  a  public  high  school,  and  possibly 
joint  use  v;ith  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

5»   The  use  of  untajced  vjater  space  for  locating 
floating  school  f acilities--either  old  ships  or  new, 
barge  structures  built  as  school  facilities. 

C.  RESOUKCE   CEIIT5RS. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  follov;ing  possibility  be 
explored  and  experimental  models  developed: 

1,   Building,  instead  of  complete  schools,  resource 
centers  modeled  on  the  proposed  ORG,  vjhich  vjill  draw 
students  from  all  city  high  schools.   These  will  ease 
overcrowding  in  existing  schools  by  taking  students  out 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

D.  GRR^TER  USE  OF  EXISTING  FACILITIES. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  follox^ling  possibilities 
be  put  into  practice  immediately  in  selected  overcrowded 
facilitio?  on  an  experimental  basis: 

1.   Keep  the  school  plant  open  and  available  (to 
children  and  adults  alike)  from  8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  Monday 
through  Saturday. 
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2,  Require  students  to  be  "in  school"  only  when 
they  have  a  class  scheduled. 

3.  Enable  students  to  take  more  or  less  than  a 
full  program  as  their  needs  require. 

[} ,   Reexamine  the  present  jystem  of  scheduling  students 
almost  exclusively  into  25  or  30-student  classrooms  for 
courses  which  generally  run  five  days  per  week,  and  explore 
alternatives  that  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  invididual 
and  small  group  study, 

5«   Explore  in  depth  the  various  extended  year 
alternatives  with  the  intention  of  trying  one  or  more, 
including  a  rotational  system,  in  the  Boston  high  schools. 

E*   USE  OF  ITOil-SCHOOL  FACILITIES. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  following  possibilities 
continue  to  be  explored  and  developed: 

1.   Create  school  programs  using  available  city 
resources  as  locations  for  learning.   This  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  future  school  building  needs  and  will 
increase  the  capacities  of  existing  schools.   More 
important,  it  will  offer  students  a  broad  new  area  of 
learning  experiences. 
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2.   Create  a  school-connunity  council  rrade  up  of 
school  people  and  representatives  from  business,  industry, 
and  cultural  and  political  institutions  to  make  possible 
opportunities  for  such  programs. 

It  is  further  recommended: 

--  That  a  plan  for  the  modernization  of  existing 
schools  be  developed  and  implemented  immediately. 

--  That  planning,  including  joint  occupancy  studies, 
begin  ir-m.ediately  for  the  projected  Southwest  Central 
and  Charlestown  High  Schools, 

--  That  the  design  and  construction  of  the  ORG, 
including  the  possibility  of  joint  occupancy,  proceed 
as  quickly  as  possible. 


IV, 

THE  DBIEITSIOITS    CP   THE  CATHOLIC    SCHOOL    PROBLEM 
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In  the  initial  portion  of  this  study,  the  Boston 
Redevelopnent  Authority,  as  part  of  its  projection  of 
hif;h  school  enrollments,  predicted  that  between  1970- " 
80  approximately  350  parochial  high  school  students 
would  transfer  to  Boston's  public  high  schools  each 
year.   This  figure  was  based  on  a  trend  pbserved  in  the 
late  1960's.   It  did  not,  however,  take  into  account  the 
possibility  of  the  wholesale  closing  of  parochial  high 
schools.   Hence,  the  BRA's  figures  must  be  regarded  as 
very  much  on  the  conservative  side. 

Any  serious  consideration  of  the  city's  high  school 
needs  over  the  next  decade  must  involve  the  well  known 
fact  that  many  of  the  parochial  schools  in  the  greater 
Boston  area  are  in  financial  trouble,  that  some  have  ■ 
closed,  and  that  others  are  likely  to  close  in  the  near 
future. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  in  no  position  to  make  specific 
iudp*r:ents  about  vjhich  schools  might  close,'  and  vjhen.  ' 
Indeed,  no  one--including  the  parochial  school  authorities 
appears  able  to  provide  such  judgments.   This  situation 
stems  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  area's  parochial 
schools  fall  into  throe  categories: 

1.  )   private  schools,  those  operated  by  a  teaching 
order, 

2. )   parish  schools,  run  by  individual  parishes, 
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3.)   diocesan  schools,  operated  by  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  single  authority  exercis- 
ing over-all  control  of  the  parochial  schools  in  the  city. 
Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  nake  predictions  about  the  future 
of  these  schools.   Hov;ever,  there  are  some  hard  facts 
that  vje  can  point  to.   To  begin  with,  in  196O-6I  there 
were  l\Si^S<^    students  enrolled  in  Boston's  parochial  schools, 
both  elementary  and  secondary.   In  1969-70,  there  were 
33,722,  a  drop  of  26^  from  the  I96O-6I  figures.   For  high 
schools  alone,  the  drop  was  considerably  less  sharp  over 
the  same  period--fron  11,769  to  9,971^,  a  drop  of  15/^. 
But  the  trend  in  parochial  school  enrollments  is  quite 
clear. 

Moreover,  St.  Augustine's,  a  girls  school,  closed 
this  fall  and  shifted  its  students  to  Cardinal  Gushing 
High.   Blessed  Sacrament  is  scheduled  to  be  closed  at 
the  end  of  this  school  year.   And  St,  Thomas  Aquinas  High 
School,  which  had  a  boys  enrollment  of  ^2  for  1969-70  has 
as  of  this  fall  eliminated  its  boys  section. 

In  addition,  we  can  point  to  some  findings  of  the  NcHugh 
Report  (1969)^  which  indicates  that  many  of  the  area's 
parochial  schools  are  now  poorly  utilized:   25^  of  the 
schools  in  the  Archdiocese  were  found  to  have  over  100 
extra  seats,  while  only  37^  of  the  schools  examined  were 
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toaching  at  full  capacity.   The  report  also  indicates  a 
stronger  preference  on  the  part  of  the  laity  for  retain- 
ing the  Catholic  eler^entary  school  than  the  high  school. 

The  "Summary"  of  the  McHugh  Report  contains  a  state- 
ment sup;gesting  that  some  parochial  school  buildings  m.ay 
have  to  be  abandoned  in  light  of  the  data  set  forth  in 
the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with  school  facilities. 

Even  if  vje  cannot  forecast  with  any  accuracy  the 
closing  of  individual  parochial  schools,  vje  can  determine 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  vjould  face  the  Boston 
public  school  system  if  all  or  virtually  all  the  parochial 
high  schools  were  to  close. 

It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  problem 
it  seems,  because  the  public  school  system  could  merely 
take  over  the  old  Catholic  school  buildings  as  is,  and 
continue  to  operate  them  as  public  high  schools  v;ith 
essentially  the  same  facilities  and  same  enrollment.   This 
is  not  the  case,  however.   Some  of  these  schools  may  be 
usable  as  is;  some  may  not  be  usable  due  to  such  factors 
as  poor  condition  and  lack  of  proper  facilities,  age,  low 
capacity,  poor  location,  or  a  combination  of  these. 

The  task  at  hand  is  therefore  to  examine  the  existing 
parochial  schools  from  the  point  of  view  that  any  or  all 
of  them  may  be  closed,  and  to  determine  which  could  reason- 
ably be  used  by  the  Boston  public  schools. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  our  judgiments 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  the  Boston  parochial  schools 
are  entirely  our  o'/jn.   They  are  not  based  upon  personal 
visits  to  the  schools  or  discussions  v;ith  parochial 
school  personnel  or  students.   Nor  do  they  in  any  way 
reflect  upon  the  quality  of  the  education  that  is  offered 
parochial  school  students.   Instead,  they  are  simply  a 
rough  attempt  to  evaluate  physical  facilities.   And  vie 
have  tried  to  keep  a  sense  of  proportion,  in  that  vje  have 
not  subjected  the  parochial  schools  to  facilities  standards 
superior  to  those  that  currently  exist  in  Boston's  public 
high  schools.   Our  information  comes  primarily  from  the 
NcHugh  Report,  but  also  from  general  observationr.  made 
by  private  sources. 

Insofar  as  their  potential  use  as  Boston  public  high 
schools  is  concerned,  we  have  grouped  the  parochial  high 
schools  into  the  follov.'ing  categories: 

1.  )   Those  vjhich  we  are  confident  could  be  absorbed 
into  the  public  school  system  on  a  long  term  or  permanent 
basis,  with  little  or  no  need  for  rehabilitation. 

2.  )   Those  ^/'hich  could  serve  as  public  high  schools 
at  least  temporarily,  that  is,  until  new. schools  could 
be  built,  or  accommodation  of  students  could  be  provided 
by  other  appropriate  means.   Some  rehabilitation,  however, 
would  be  required,  even  for  temporary  use.   These  schools 
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might  also  be  used  permanently,  but  in  that  case  would 
require  najor  rehabilitation  and/or  expansion,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  such  vital  facilities  as  gyms, 
cafeterias,  etc, 

3.)   Those  vjhich  would  not  'D3et  the  physical  standards 
required  for  a  conventional  high  school  even  tenporarily, 
but  v;hich  could  be  used  for  other  purposes  connected 
with  high  school  education.   Here  we  are  referring  to  the 
suggestions  we  have  made  earlier  in  this  report  with 
regard  to  acquisition  of  buildings  for  use  as  resource, 
centers,  annexes  to  existing  high  schools  (as  components 
of  a  high  school  "campus"),  or  as  study  centers.   Alter- 
natively, 5juch  buildings  might  serve,  if  rehabilitated, 
as  elementary  schools. 

I4 ,  )   Those  vjhich  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  useful 
acquisitions  under  any  circumstances. 

Before  we  subruit  a  list  of  the  parochial  high  schools, 
grouped  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  categories,  a 
few  words  of  explanation  are  appropriate. 

The  category  to  which  a  school  is  assigned  reflects 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  findings  of  the  TIcHugh  Report, 
which  rated  a  school's  adequacy  in  terms -of  the  following: 
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Schools  rated  in  terms  of  l6  major  facilities  cate- 
gories: 

1.  School  Site  Characteristics 

2.  School  Building  (general) 

3.  Building  Comfort  (heating/ventilation) 
Ij ,   Building  Illumination 

5.  .  Sanitation  and  V/ater 

6.  Building  Services 

7.  Classrooms 

8.  Auditorium 

9.  Gymnasium 

10.  Cafeteria 

11.  Administration 

12.  Health/Medical 

13.  Age  of  Structure 
1[| .   Additions 

15.  Specialized  Classrooms 

16.  Enrollment/Capacity  Ratio 

It  is  especially  important  to  point  out  that  the 
report  indicates  whether  or  not  a  school  has  such  vital 
facilities  as  a  gymnasium.,  cafeteria,  auditorium,  etc. 
V/e  felt  that  the  absence  of  such  facilities  should  serve 
as  an  important  guide  in  bringing  us  to  r;ake  a  judgment 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  school,  particularly  as 
a  permanent  high  school. 
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V/e  were  sir.ilarly  influenced  by  the  capacity  of  the 
school.   The  capacity  figures  that  follovj,  hov;ever,  are 
our  ovjn,  since  the  McKugh  Report  did  not  include  specific 
capacities.   Our  capacity  estimates  are  based  on  current 
enrollnient,  together  with  the  ratio  of  enrollment  to 
capacity  vjhich  is_  incorporated  in  the  McKugh  Report.   Of 
course,  our  figures  are  approximate. 

Finally,  the  location  of  a  school  played  a  part  in 
our  categorizations.   A  number  of  schools  which  lack 
vital  facilities  were  put  into  the  third  category  because 
of  their  proximity  to  existing  public  high  schools,  or 
because  of  a  location  in  a  densely  populated  area,  where 
they  might  be  used  as  a  resource  center  or  study  center. 
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CATEGOHY  1.   PAROCHIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ;\fHICH  COULD  BE  USED 

AS  LONG  TERM  OR  PERMANENT  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS: 


SCHOOL 


CAPACITY 


a.  Catholic  Mer:orial  Hinh  School  1200 
(private,  boys ) 

Fairly  new,  in  excellent  condition, 
v?ith  a  full  range  of  facilities 

b.  Boston  College  Hi.p:h  School  I3OO 
(private,  boys ) 

Fairly  nou,  in  excellent  condition, 
with  a  full  range  of  facilities 

c.  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acaderiy  6^0 

(private,  girls ) 

Good  condition,  full  range  of  facilities 

and  is  located  quite  close  to  Brighton  H.  S, 


CAPACITY  SUBTOTAL 


3150 


CATEGORY  2.   PAROCHIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  V-^ICH  COULD  SERVE  AS 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TEMPORARILY,  OR  PERILANENTLY, 
•  V;iTH  MAJOR  REHABILITATION  AND/OR  MODIFICATION: 


SCHOOL 


CAPACITY 


^*   Cardinal  Push  in 
(diocesan. 


Central  Hir;^h  School        800 
■iris) 

In  fairly  good  condition,  although 
general  classrooms  rated  poorly;  no  aud- 
itorium or  health  suite 


b.   Holy  Cross  Cathedral  High  School  Jl$ 

(diocesan,  coed ) 

In  fair  condition,  but  lacks  gyn:,  aud- 
itorium, health  suite 
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c .  St.  Clare  Hir.h  r.chool  625 
(diocesan,  ^irls ) 

In- fairly  good  condition,  but  lacks  gym 
and  health  suite;  located  not  far  from 
Roslindale  H.  S, 

d.  Don  Bosco  Technical  Hiph  School  715 
Tprivate,  boys ) 

In  fair  condition.  An  addition,  which 
would  include  a  gym  and  swimming  pool, 
is  planned  for  the  near  future  

CAPACITY  SUBTOTAL  2855 


CATEGORY  3-   PAROCHIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  USED 
FOR  PURPOSES  OTHER  THAN  AS  A  CONVEIITIOITAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL: 


SCHOOL 


CAPACITY 


a, 


d. 


Christonher  Columbus 
( d i o c"e s an ,  boys  ) 


Catholic  Kirrh  School 


Julie  Billiart 
(diocesan. 


girls 


and 

Central 
) 


Kirrh  School 


Very  poor  condition;  lack  gym,  a.uditorium, 
and  health  suite;  in  center  of  North  End, 
could  be  used  as  study  center 

Fitton  Central  ?Iigh  School 

(parish,  girls  ) . 

An  old  building,  in  poor  condition;  lacks 

gymnasium 

Gate  of  Heaven  High  School 
(pari si],  coed ) 

Old  building;  lacks  major  special  facil- 
ities; within  v:alking  distance  of  Sough 
Boston  H.  S. 


Hiss  ion 
(parish 


Hi^h  School 


800 


500 


.200 


600 


coed  ) 

In  poor  condition;  no  gym  or  cafeteria;  about 
h   mile  from  Boston  Latin  and  English  High  • 
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e.  St.  ColuT.bhllle  Hi.p:h  School  UlO 
"( parish,  coed } 

In  fair  to  poor  condition;  no  gym  or  cafeteria; 
located  near  Brighton  H,  S. 

f.  St.  Dorenic  Savio  Hirrh  School  365 
(private,  boys) 

In  good  condition;  full  range  of  facilities, 
but  is  rerr^otely  located  near  Winthrop  line 
in  East  Boston 

g.  St.  Grcf^orv  Hif:h  School  h80 
(parish,  girls) 

In  fairly  good  condition;  no  cafeteria; 
located  within  a  mile  of  Dorchester  H.  S, 

h.   St.  ThoT^as  Aquinas  Hirrh  School  300 

(parish,  girls ) 

In  poor  condition;  lacks  major  special 
facilities;  located  within  walking  distance  of 
Jamaica  Plain  H*S. 


CAPACITY  SUBTOTAL 


3715 


CATEGORY  [{ .   PAROCHIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  V,TiICH  V70ULD  NOT  BE 

USEFUL  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCPIOOL  SYSTEI^  UITBSR  A^IY 
CIRCUl-lSTANCES. 


SCHOOL 


CAPACITY 


a.  Blessed  Sacrn.nent  Hi_n;h  School  165 
(pari s h ,  g i r Is  ) 

This  school  is  an  integral  part  of  a  church/ 
elementary  parochial  school  complex-- 
which  would  make  its  use  as  a  Boston 
public  school  quite  difficult.   The  high 
school  vjill  close  this  June. 

b.  Monsi.n;nor  Ryan  Hi^h  School  3^0 
(parish,  girls  ) 

Poor  condition;  lacks  all  major 
special  facilities. 
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c.      St.    Patrick  Hi-^h    School  295 

(parish,    e^TTsT 

Very   poor    condition;    lacks   all   major 
special   facilities 


CAPACITY  SUBTOTAL  760 

CAPACITY   TOTAL  10,t|80 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Let  us  assume  that  the  acquisition  of  the  three 
schools  in  Category  1  would  add  roughly  3*150  seats 
to  the  present  capacity  of  Boston's  high  schools,   (This 
is  doubtless  an  optimistic  figure;  the  actual  capacity 
of  these  schools,  if  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
method  we  adopted  in  relation  to  the  public  high  schools, 
would  be  considerably  less.  )   The  1969-70  Boston  parochial 
high  school  enrollment,  and  we  are  speaking  only  of  Boston 
residents,  totaled  8, 907*"  (including  1095  Boston  residents 
who  attended  parochial  school  outside  of  Boston).   Hence, 
the  closing  of  all  parochial  high  schools  in  and  around 
Boston  would  create  a  need  for  about  8,900  seats.   Re- 
opening the  three  Category  1  schools  as  public  high  schools 
would  still  leave  a  need  for  8,900  -  3,l50  or  about 
5,750  seats  for  forner  parochial  high  school  students. 
If  we  add  this  number  to  the  5> 660  seats  which  we  have 
already  calculated  will  be  required  by  1980--quite  aside 
from  the  parochial  school  issue--then  the  total  number 
of  seats  required  could  rise  to  5>660  plus  5,750  or  about 
10,1(00  seats. 

Reopening  the  four  high  schools  in  Category  2  in 
addition  to  those  in  Category  1  would  yield  roughly  another 


'"5,195  girls,  3,712  boys. 
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2,855  seats,  provided  very  extensive  rehabilitation  and/ 
or  expansion  v-'as  undertaken.   This  would  still  leave  a 
need  for  about  2,900  seats  for  forner  parochial  high  school 
students;  and  again,  if  we  add  this  figure  to  the  5>660 
seats  vje  had  previously  determined  vjould  be  required,  our 
total  becones  8,560. 

Realistically,  we  could  count  on  utilizing  the  capacities 
of  the  schools  included  in  Category  3  only  if  major  changes 
occur  in  the  ways  in  which  high  schools  are  organized 
and  operated  in  Boston,  and  if  rehabilitation  could  be 
carried  out  at  a  cost  under  that  of  new  construction.   If 
these  conditions  in  fact  pertained,  then  it  is  possible 
that  the  parochial  high  schools  in  Categories  1,  2,  and 
3  together  could  bo  converted  to  public  high  schools  v;ith 
a  small  net  gain  to  the  public  high  school  capacity. 

Again,  we  want  to  emphasize  that  we  have  not  predicted 
the  closing  of  any  parochial  high  school,  let  alone  the 
closing  of  all  of  those  in  Boston;  all  we  have  tried  to 
do  is  to  establish  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  that 
vjill  arise  i£_  Boston's  parochial  high  schools  do_  close 
in  large  numbers  over  the  next  decade. 


CHART   II  H     " 

ASSUMPTIONS  REGARDING  LOSSES  AND  ADDITIONS 
TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAPACITY     DECADE  1970-1980 


PLANNED  OR    PROBABLE  LOSS   OP  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAPACITY: 


SCHOOL 


WORKING  CAPACITY 


ENGLISH  HIGH 

1300 

ENGLISH  HIGH  AMEX    (T.   ROOSEVELT) 

288 

CHARLESTON  HIGH 

580 

BOSTON  TRADE 

llilO 

GIRLS   TRADE 

250 

GIRLS  HIGH 

650 

JAMIGA   PLAIN  HIGH 

500 

DORCHESTER   HIGH  ANNEX    (PIERCE) 

190 

GIRLS   LATIN 

980 

TOTAL  LOSSES 

5,878  SEATS 

PLANNED   OR    PROBABLE  ADDITION   TO   HIGH  SCHOOL   CAPACITY: 


SCHOOL 


CAPACITY 


OPTIMISTIC 
OPENHIG  DATE 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMPLEX    (PHASE   I) 

"  "  "  (PHASE   II) 

NEW  ENGLISH  HIGH 
NEW  CHARLESTOV.'N  HIGH 
OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTER 
BRYANT   STRATTON   BUILDING    (SUBSYSTEM) 

TOTAL  ADDITIONS 


2500  Sept.  1973 

2500  Sept.  1975 

2000  Sept.  1973 

1000  Sept.  1973 

3000  Sept.  197^1 

300  Sept.  1970 

11,300  SEATS 


SUBTRACTING  LOSSES  PROM  ADDITIONS: 


g>878 


NET  ADDITION  TO  CAPACITY: 


5,U22  SEATS 


•"Taken  frcm  "A  Survey  of  the  High  Schools  of  Boston 
to  Deterrr^ine  Up-To-Dato  Capacities,  and  to  Indicate  the 
Scope  of  the  Heed  for  New  Construction,"   Part  II  of 
EP-\'F  P.':;nort,  "Boston's  Hlp;h  Schools:   Present  and  Future. 


CHART    II  H    (CONT.) 


I973-7I1    PICTURE    (OPTIMISTIC) 


TOTAL  SYSTEM  WORKING  CAPACITY 
We   shall  use   this   figure   as   our 
starting  point.      It  represents 
the   1969-70   capacity   of   all   high 
schools,      (See  Chart   II  G. ) 

To   this  we  add: 

BRYANT  STRATTON  BUILDING 

CAPACITY  UNTIL  SEPT..    1973: 


16,378  SEATS 


JOO 


16,678   SK'^TS 


I973-7I4   ENROLLMENT: 


2l4,l4l6   STUDENTS 


1973-7^4   ADDITIONS   TO   CAPACITY; 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMPLEX    (PRASE   I) 
NEV/  ENGLISH  HIGH 
NEW  CHARLESTO;^^^  HIGH 

TOTAL  ADDITIONS : 


2500 
2000 

_ipoo 

5500  SMTS 


1973-7Lj    LOSSES   T0_  CAPACITY; 

ENGLISH  HIGH 

EIJGLISH  HIGH  ANNEX    (T.   ROOSEVELT) 

CHARLESTOWN   HIGH 

TOTAL  LOSSES; 


NET  ADDITION  TO  CAPACITY  1973-71^: 

PLUS    PRIOR   CAPACITY: 

EQUALS   TOTAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAPACITY 
I973-7I4: 


1300 

288 
«^80 

2168 

SMTS 

3,332 

SEATS 

16^678 

20,010 

SEATS 

EXCESS    OP  ENROLLMENT   OVER    CAPACITY 


ii,U06   STUDENTS 
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197)4-75   PICTURE    (OPTH^ISTIC) 


197i4-75  HIROLLMENT: 


25,992  STUDENTS 


1973-714   CAPACITY; 


20,010  SEATS 


197lt-75  ADDITIONS   TO   CAPACITY: 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMPLEX    (PHASE   II) 
OCCUPATIONAL  RESOURCE  CEl^TER 

TOTAL  ADDITIOITS: 


2500 
3000 

5500  SKA.TS 


I97I4-75   LOSSES   TO   CAPACITY; 

BOSTON   TRADE 
GIRLS   TRADE 

TOTAL  LOSSES: 


III4O 
250 

1390  SEATS 


NET  ADDITION  TO   CAPACITY  19714 -75s 

PLUS   PRIOR   CAPACITY: 

EQUALS   TOTAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAPACITY 
I97I1-75: 

VERSUS   ExNROLLMENT   19714-75: 

EXCESS    OP  EITROLLl'TENT   OVER   CAPACITY: 


1|,110  SEATS 
20,010 

214,120  SEATS 

25,992  STUDENTS 
1,872  STUDENTS 


CHART   II  H    (CONT.) 


1980-81   PICTURE    (OPTH'IISTIC) 


1980-81   EilROLLMENT: 


28,7140  STUDENTS 


I97I4-75  CAPACITY; 


214,120  SEATS 


197^-80  ADDITIONS   TO   CAPACITY: 


NONE 


197-^-80  LOSSES   TO  CAPACITY: 

mmmia^^Mmkgmamm  turn  Wimm^hwmmmmmmh^      vm^^m      vii^m^pmw^b^^mh^hmw* 

GIRLS  HIGH 

JAMICA   PLAIN  HIGH 

GIRLS   LATIN 

DORCHESTER   HIGH  ANNEX    (PIERCE) 

TOTAL  LOSSES: 


650 
500 
980 
190 


2,320  SEATS 


19714-75  CAPACITY: 

MINUS   1975-80  LOSSES   TO   CAPACITY: 

EQUALS   TOTAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CAPACITY 
1980-81: 

VERSUS  ENROLLMENT   I98O-8I: 

EXCESS   OP   ENROLLMENT   OVER    CAPACITY 


2l|,120  SEATS 


2^i20 


21,800  SEATS 

28,7140  STUDENTS 
6,9140   STUDENTS'-^ 


"^OTE:      The  previous   calculations  have   ignored  the  presence 
of  7th   and  8th   graders   in  the   two   Latin  Schools.      If,    hovjever, 
we  were  to   assume  that   they  would   still  be   there  in  1980-81,    and 
in  about   the    same  numbers   as   at  present,    then  we  must   add  another 
l,22i4   to  the  198O-6I   enrollment   figures. 


EXCESS   OP  ENROLLMENT   OVER   CAPACITY  COUNTING 
7th  AND  8th  GRADERS: 


6,9140 
1>2214 


8,l6l4    STUDENTS 


V. 

THE  PROBLm   OF  RACIAL    IKBALillTCE 
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A.   TKIB:  nature  of  TIIS  PROBLEIU 

According  to  the  state's  Racial  Imbalance  Law,  any 
Boston  school  in  which  the  non-v;hite  portion  of  the 
student  body  exceeds  ^Qffo   is  Inibalanced.   The  Lav;  imposes 
upon  the  Boston  School  Committee  the  obligation  to 
formulate  a  plan  for  eliminating  racia.1  imbalance  in  the 
schools. 

According  to  the  preceding  definition,  two  of  the 
city's  high  schools  are  racially  imbalanced.   Both  are 
girls'  schools  located  in  predominantly  non-v;hite  neigh- 
borhoods:  Girls  High  and  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke.   At  two 
other  schDolG--Boys  Trade  and  Jamaica  Plain  High--tho 
non-white  enrollment  is  approaching  $0%, 

However,  there  is  no  plan  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  probDop]  in  the  context  of  the  existing  sixteen  Boston 
high  schools.   Instead,  it  is  intended  that  the  resolution 
of  the  racial  imbalance  problem  should  coincide  with  the 
opening  of  several  nevily  constructed  high  schools  in  1973 
and  after. 

There  is  every  reason  to  be  optimistic  that  Boston  can 
deal  effectively  with  this  problem.   V/ith  a;  non-white 
element  that  constitutes  only  23$^  of  the  total  high  school 
enrollment  of  approximately  20,000,  Boston  is  in  a  much 
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better  position  to  create  racial  balance  in  its  high  schools 
than  ovo   nost  American  cities  of  comparable  size. 
Moreover,  Boston  is  a  relatively  small,  compact  city,  and 
is  equipped  v.'ith  one  of  the  nation's  better  urban  public 
transportation  systems.   It  is  fairly  convenient  to  move 
about  the  city  using  public  transportation,  and,  in  fact, 
that  is  the  viay  the  majority  of  Boston  high  school  students 
got  to  ajid  from  school.   And  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
their  schools  lie  well  across  the  city  from  their  homos. 
Consequently,  the  "bussing"  issue,  which  is  so  laden  v;ith 
controversy  elsewhere,  is  not  an  issue  here.   In  Boston, 
"bussing"  is  an  accepted  tradition. 

In  the  light  of  those  considerations,  lot  us  examine 
more  closely  the  distribution  of  non-\;hite  students  among 
the  city's  high  schools. 

In  terms  of  the  areas  from  v:hich  students  are  drawn, 
Boston  has  two  kinds  of  high  schools: 

1,  district  high  schools--comprehensive,  coeducational 
schools,  designed  to  serve  primarily  those  students  who 
reside  nearest  the  school, 

2.  city-wide  high  schools-especial  purpose,  single- 
sex  schools,  designed  to  serve  students  drawn  from  all 
over  the  city.   Although  none  of  these  schools  is  located 
in  the  downtown  area  (except  for  the  small,  experimental 
Copley  Square  High  School),  all  are  closer  to  the  center 
of  the  city  than  are  the  district  high  schools. 
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Boston' s  "open  enrollment"  policy  implies  that, 
theoretically,  at  least,  students^  can  attend  the  school 
of  their  choice.   Under  the  right  circumstances,  this 
policy  would  tend  to  counteract  racial  imbalance  and  to  a 
very  limited  extent  it  does  so  at  present,   Hoviever,  there 
are  sovera.!  factors  which  tend  to  inhibit  the  effect  of 
open  enrollment  as  a  counter-force  to  racial  imbalance. 

To  begin  with,  each  district  high  school,  under  the 
present  arrangement,  is  obligated  to  accept  all  applicants 
residing  in  the  district.   Students  from  other  sections 
of  the  city  are  accepted  only  if  seats  are  available  after 
local  needs  are  met.   But  all  the  district  high  schools 
are  located  in  predominantly  white  neighborhoods,  so  that 
they  tend  to  serve  a  predominantly  v,'hite  clientele.   As 
of  October,  1969,  (1970  figures  are  not  yet  available)  five 
district  high  schools  had  the  following  percentages  of 
ncn-whitos  in  their  student  bodies: 

SCHOOL  PERCEIITACrS  NON-WHITE 

CharlGstown  H.  S.  3^ 

East  Boston  H.  S.  2% 

Hydo  Park  H.  S.  8^ 

Roslindale  K,  S.  5^ 

South  Boston  K.  S.  None 

In  terms  of  the  Racial  Imbalance  Law,  none  of  these 

schools  is  imbalanced,  since  none  of  them  has  a  student 


' These  and  following  figures  derived  from  the  Boston 
School  Department's  Office  of  Statistics,  October  10,  1969. 
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body  that  is  over  50/^  non-vibite.   It  must  be  obvious, 
however,  that  the  small  percentage  of  non-whites  attending 
these  schools  contributes  to  racial  imbalance  elsewhere. 

Similarly,  if  we  examine  the  three  selective  city-wide 
high  schools,  v;bich  require  that  applicants  for  admission 
pass  an  entrance  examination,  we  find  the  following  percen- 
tages of  non-whites  in  their  student  bodies: 

SCHOOL  PERCENTAGE  NON-VmiTE 

Public  Latin  School  (boys)  1% 

Girls  Latin  School  13^o 

Boston  Technical  H.  S.  (boys)      11% 

kB   of  October,  1969,  the  above  eight  high  schools 

enrolled  only  llj^  of  the  city's  i45i49  non-white  students. 

As  may  bo  seen  from  the  follo^^ing  chart,  the  effect  of 

this  on  the  remaining  high  schools  is  apparent,   Kon-white 

students  are  concentrated  in  the  three  district  high  schools 

v;hich  are  located  in  areas  where  substantial  numbers  of 

non-wLites  reside  (Dorchester,  Jamaica  Plain,  and  Brighton), 

and  in  the  non-selective  clty-v;ide  high  schools:   the  two 

trade  schools,  English  High,  Girls  High,  and  the  Jeremiah 

E.  Burke.   (V/e  should  point  out  that  the  two  latter  schools, 

located  in  Roxbury  and  Ilorth  Dorchester  respectively,  can 

no  longer  really  be  considered  city-wide  schools,  since 

they  draw  their  students  almost  exclusively  from  local 

sources.)   A  substantial  number  of  non-white  students  are 

also  found  in  the  Copley  Square  High  School  and  in  the 

V/ork-Study  Program. 
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SGHOOT..  PERCENTAGE  NOIT~V/IIITS 

Boys'    Trade  ^               l\7f=> 

Brighton  K,    S.  33^ 

Dorchostor  H.   S,  3Ufj 

English  H.    S.  i\S% 

Girls'    H.   S.  9hfo 

Girls'    Trade  36^ 

Jamaica  Plain  H.   S.  l\6f^ 

Jererniab   E*    Burke  ikf^^^'^ 

Boston  H.   S.    (V/ork-Study)  3[|^ 

Copley  Square   H,    S.  (Subsy stein)             76^ 


if 


7vi-j<r 


In  general,  as  high  schools  have  become  imbalanced, 
they  have  lost  a  substantial  portion  of  their  enrollment — 
both  v.'hito  and  non-white.   For  example,  in  the  period 
1960-1969,  enrollment  at  Girls  High  foil  Ijl^',  vjhilo  enroll- 
ment at  tho  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  foil  35/^.   At  the  same  time 
enrollmonts  at  tho  district  high  schools  in  general  have 
risen.   For  instance,  from  1960-1969  the  enrollment  at 
Dorchester  High  increased  55/^»  while  that  of  South  Boston 
High  increased  i^l^. 

V/ith  the  exception  of  the  selective  schools  (tho  two 
Latin  schools  and  Boston  Technical),  over  the  last  decade 
the  city-wide  schools  have  tended  to  become  imbalanced  and 
underpopulated,  while  at  tho  same  time  the  district 
schools  have  become  overcrowded. 


"During  the  course  of  last  year  the  Burke  lost  virtually 
all  its  white  enrollment. 

•^"''^'This  figuro  applied  to  tho  Subsystem  high  school  when 
it  was  located  in  the  Pierce  School  in  Dorchester.   This 
fall  the  figure  is  about  S0%» 
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B.   SUG-aESTED  APPROACH  TO  REDITCTIOH  OR  ELIKIITATION  OF 
RACIAL  E4BALA:ICE  PRIOR  TO  COIir.TRUCTION  OF  NHV  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Because  of  the  overcrowding  problem  at  the  district 
high  schools,  tho  problem  cannot  bo  resolved  by  adding  non- 
whito  studentr.  to  their  enrollments,  unless  it  is  done  by 
takin-^  out  a  corresponding  number  of  uhito  students.   For- 
tunately, it  appears  that,  in  fact,  the  latter  stop  can 
be  taken  without  doing  violence  to  tho  rationale  of  a 
district  high  school  as  a  neighborhood  high  school.   The 
folloxjing  table  shoivs  x^bat  we  moan: 


SCHOOL 


PERCFJITACrE  OF  NON-V/H ITES 
III  j^lROLLIIHIiT 


Charlestown  H.  S.   Percentage  of  enrollment 

from  outside  Charlesto'wn, 
the  North  End,  and  East 
Boston:   35'/^ 


East  Boston  K.  S, 


Hyde  Park  H.  S. 


Roslindale  H,  S. 


Percentage  of  enrollment 
from  outside  East  Boston: 
1% 

Percentage  of  enrollment 
from  outside  Hyde  Park 
and  Roslindale:  \\^% 

Percentage  of  enrollment 
from  outside  Roslindale  and 
West  Roxbury:   19^ 


South  Boston  H,  S.  Percentage  of  enrollment 

from  outside  South  Boston: 


3^ 


2^ 


8^ 


None 
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The  preceding  figures--*whlcb  are  as  of  October,  1969, 
and  therefore  are  somewhat  out  of  dato--show  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  East  Boston  High,  racial  imbalance  could  bo 
substantially  reduced  by  providing  a  non-'^Jhite  quota  of 
15  or  20^  at  each  of  those  schools  ivithout  thereby  closing 
out  soats  for  local  residents.   Wo  are  distinguishing 
here  between  the  official  high  school"district"--a  some- 
what arbitrary  concopt--and  the  actual  neighborhood  or  area 
in  which  the  school  is  situated.   If  it  is  nocopisary  to 
shrink  districts  in  order  to  achieve  racial  balance,  we 
ought  to  do  30. 

Of  course,  non-v.'bite  students  may  not  elect  to  attend 
these  schools,  and  we  are  not  suggesting  that  their  attendance 
in  the  percentages  indicated  above  be  made  mandatory.   But 
giving  them  first  choice  at  available  seats  seems  to  us  a 
modast  step  in  the  direction  of  compliance  with  the  Racial 
Imbalance  Law,  and  one  that  can  bo  implemented  next  fall. 

Obviously,  if  such  a  plan  is  to  vjork,  some  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  vjhite  students  v;ho  have  been  displaced, 
without  placing   an  additional  burden  on  already  over- 
crov;ded  schools.   And  i-jhatevor  is  done  ought  to  contain 
something  that  makes  participation  in  the  plan  attractive 
to  these  displaced  students,  so  that  participation  will 
be  voluntary. 
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Both  these  requirements  could  bo  met  if  two  schools 
which  are  now  under-utilizod--the  Burke  and  Girls  High-- 
oould  become  the  sites  of  some  innovative,  coeducational 
programs.   That  this  suggestion  may  be  more  than  an 
expression  of  hopo  is  indicated  by  the  success  of  the  Trotter 
School   in  attracting  white  elementary  school  students. 
Similarly,  Boston  Technical  High  School,  despite  its  loca- 
tion in  Roxbury,  continues  to  atijract  a  predominantly  white 
student  body,   V/hat  these  examples  seem  to  show  is  that 
the  programs  a  school  offers  are  at  least  as  important  as 
the  school's  location  insofar  as  dravjing  povjer  is  concerned. 

As  for  the  kinds  of  progre.ir>3  that  might  attract  students. 
we  have  discussed  some  options  in  preceding  sections  of  this 
docunont.   In  this  instance,  we  have  in  mind  particularly 
the  concept  of  the  "dovmtown"  school,  in  which  much  of  the 
educational  process  takes  place  outside  the  school,  using 
the  resources  offered  by  various  people  and  places  through- 
out the  city  to  create  a  new  kind  of  curriculum, 

V/hat  we  want  to  emphasize  especially  is  that  we  do  not 
have  to  wait  until  new  schools  are  available  in  order  to 
attack  the  problem  of  racial  imbalance.   Although  no  simple 
or  easy  solutions  ai-e  at  hand,  the  problem  is  one  that 
deserves  some  concentrated  attention  and  planning. 
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C .      THE  EFFJ-GT   OF  NKV/  HIGH   SCHOOL   CONS'TRIICTION   ON   THE 
RACIAL    EIBAL^JICE   PROBLET'i. 

At   present,    five  now  Boston  high   schools   are   scheduled 
for   construction   over    the   next   fevj  years: 


SCHOOL 

Secondary  Education  Complex 

Southwest  Central  High 


LOCATION 

Roxbury 

Hyde  Park/ 
Mattapan  area 


Occupational  Resoui^ce  Center 

English  High  or  Girls  Latin^"^   Fenway 


Hyde  Park/ 
Mattapan  area 


Charlesto^n 


NO,    STITTEIITS 

5,000  coed 

at   least   2,500, 
coed 

1,500-3,000, 
coed 


2,000  boys, 
2,000  girls,    o: 
2,000   cood 

1,000  coed 


Charl3stov?n  High 

These  construction  plans  raise  several  issuos  in 
connection  with  racial  irobalance.   For  one  thing,  tbo 
SEC  will  be  located  in  a  black  residential  area  and  South- 
west Central  in  a  v;hito  residential  area.   If  we  leave 
matters  to  follov:  their  own  course,  we  may  end  up  with  an 
imbalanced  SEC.   Therefore,  the  enrollment  at  these  two 
school a  must  be  planned,  and  not  left  to  chance. 

No  decision  has  been  made  as  yet  with  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  student  body  at  the  ORC,   According  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  current  planning  for  this  school,  its  students 
will  attend  only  part-time,  anf"  will  be  permanently  assigned 


•«• 


Just  which  school  will  occupy  this  site  is  still  unclear. 
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to  other  "hone-baso"  high  schools.   To  the  extent  that 
the  ORG  will  be  a  meeting-ground  of  students  drawn  frorn 
all  over  the  city,  it  will  contribute  in  a  limited  way  to 
the  reduction  of  racial  imbalance. 

English  High  has  had  an  increasing  percentage  of 
non-white  students  in  its  enrollment  over  the  last  few 
years.   As  of  Octobor,  1969,  approximately  l\^%      of  its 
students  were  non-white.   The  new  building  to  be  constructed 
behind  the  present  English  High  could  attract  students  from 
all  over  the  city,  thus  assuring  a  balanced  population. 
If,  however,  the  new  building  is  turned  over  to  Girls  Latin, 
English  High  n:ay  becorie  part  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Complex.   What  effect  this  ivould  have  on  the  SEC's  enroll- 
ment is  uncertain. 

As  for  Charlostown  High,  there  are  no  plans  at  present 
to  relieve  imbalance  olsevihero  by  assigning  non-white 
students  to  this  school.   Hovjever,  since  the  new  Charlestovjn 
High  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,000,  as  opposed  to  an  Octobor, 
1969  enrollment  of  860,  and  since  the  total  high  school 
population  residing  in  Charlostown  and  the  nearby  North  End 
is  substantially  under  860,  some  thought  ought  to  bo  given 
to  the  matter.   Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
relieve  imbalance. 
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If  we  consider  th©  projoctod  rov-j  high  schools  in 
terms  of  tboir  offoct  on  tho  existing  schools,  we  can  see 
the  nood  for  additional  thought  and  planning.   Obviously, 
some  schools  will  bo  affected  more  than  others.   Ue  can 
reasonably  assume  that  construction  of  Soutbvjest  Central 
will  diroct3.y  affect  enrollments  at  Hyde  Park  and  Roslindale 
Highs;  similarly,  construction  of  the  SEC  will  directly 
affect  enrollments  at  Dorchester,  Janiaica  Plain  (asauning 
it  still  exists).  Girls,  and  tho  Jeremiah  E.  Burke.   And 
the  creation  of  attractive  new  schools,  presumably  coupled 
with  now  programs,  may  have  a  dampening  effect  on  enrollments 
at  tho  throe  selective  high  schools. 

Whatever  happens,  it  is  obvious  that  the  new  schools 
will  engender  an  enormous  amount  of  change  in  terms  of 
enrollment  in  many  of  the  high  schools  in  the  system.   Our 
point  hero  is  that  this  period  of  change,  if  properly  utilized, 
can  servo  as  an  opportunity  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance 
altogether.   But  it  will  not  happen  automatically  or 
fortuitously. 
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D.   RACIAL  P-IBALANGE  AITD  THE  CLOSDia  OF  PA.ROCIIIAL  HIGH 
SCHOOLS .  * 

The  vast  majority  of  parochial  high  school  students 
in  Boston  arc  white.   If  parochial  high  schools  do  close, 
it  is  important  that  their  students  not  bo  absorbed  into 
the  public  school  system  in  large  numbers  without  attention 
being  paid  to  the  racial  imbalance  factor. 

Unfortunately,  as  recent  events  show,  wo  probably  will 
not  hr.ve  a  good  doal  of  tim.e  to  prepare  for  such  a  contin- 
gency.  The  wide-spread  closing  of  parochial  high  schools 
could  occur  suddenly  and  vjithout  warning.   But  w©  ought 
now  at  least  to  set  up  some  guidelines,  the  outline  of  a 
policy,  which  can  then  be  modified  as  actual  circumstances 
dictate. 


VI. 

THE  PRESEilT  AlTD  P'UTURS   PROBLEI'IS 
OP  SEXUAL  EQUALITY 
HI  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
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No  natter  \v'hat  nosition  one  r,av  take  on  v,'orni*n'  s 
rightr;  or  the  v;onan's  liberation  T*!ovei:cnt,  the.  fact 
remains  tbab  all  forr^s  of  sexual  diycrir'iination  are 
under  hoavy  attad'C.  Just  as  the  niovenent  tov.'ards  racial 
equality  has  produced  considerable,  if  insufficient, 
cban^^c  in  this  society,  the  rr.oveinent  towards  r.exual 
equality  v;ill  also  produce  chan2es. 

Boston  and  it.?  :?choolr.  are  no  riore  ininunc  to  this 
problen  than  any  other  city  or  any  other  segment  of 
American  society. 

The  problcr:  present:!^  itself  in  both  an  immediate  and 
a  1 0 n^^, ~ r c^.nge    for rn , 

A.  Separate  and  unequal 

B,  Separate  but  equal 

A.   Tir^  IirT^DTATT^  PROBT,^?^  OP  ST'PARAT?  AlTD  Ui^ECUAL-- 
GTI1LS  LATr:  SCHOOL. 

No  court  has  yet  cutlavjcd  separate  but  theoretically 
equal  5'-chool.^  for  boys  and  f^irls.   Boston's  iv^rrcdiate 
problen,  ho\-v'ever,  is  not  separate  but  equal  but  a  clear 
case  of  separate  and  unequal . 

Boston  I,atin  has  a  current  enrollncnt  of  207lj .   Girls 
Latin  has  an  enrollrent  of  1203c   There  are  thus  considerably 
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^cvJ'^^  openlnr^s  each  year  for  girlr-.  than  for  boys. 
Cand  I  dates  for  both  ^jchools  take  thf3  name  entrance  exam, 
\/hcn  the  exam  was  lant  given  in  T-'arcl)  of  1970,  the  cut- 
off mark  for  girls  \vas  132.   For  boys,  it  v^as  120.   Girls, 
thfvroforo,  had  to  be  bettor  prepared  academically  to 
C,o.h)   entrance  to  Girls   Latin  than  boys  did  to  gain 
entrance  to  Boston  Latin. 

This  case  is  nov'  under  study  by  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  Massachusetts.   V/ithout  attempting  to  pre-.]ud[;;;c 
any  court  action  that  mirrht  result,  it  seems  difficult 
to  justify  or  excuse  this  situation. 

Further,  the  facilities  currently  provided  at  Girls 
Latin  are  markedly  inferior  to  those  at  Boston  Latin. 
The  Girls  Latin  buildin^^  is  older,  riore  overcr ov.'ded  and 
malrer  fewer  course  offer  in^^s  possible--thf.  re  are  no 
music  roop.s  at  Girls  Latin,  art  classes  have  to  be  held 
in  Ihe  cafeteria,  the  auditorium  is  not  in  good  shape. 

The  Sargent  Rc^port  of  1962  recommended  that  Girls 
Lab  In  abandon  its  [^resent  building  and  inovr  into  the 
present  English  High  building  across  the  street  from 
Bo.Mton  L.atin.   (English  High  \-iSs    to  move  into  the  Secon- 
dary Education  Complex  at  Madison  Park. )   The  School 
Gomnittco,  in  196?,  officially  accepted  this  reconmendation. 
This  vote  has  not  been  altered  by  anv  subseo\ient  Sc:hool 
Coinmittee.   It  v;as  subsequently  found  by  the  Public 
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Facilitins  Department  that  the  present  ErjgliGh  High 
building  was  not  worth  rehabilitating^.   A  novg  facility 
for  2,000  student rj  (equipped  vjith  both  boys  and  girls 
toilets)  is  now  in  final  design  for  the  Tl^nf^lish  High 
site. 

It  appears  to  be  evcr^/one's  opinion  that  the  nevj 
facility  on  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  will  be  inhabited  by 
English  High  School  when  it  opens  (scheduled  for  1973  )• 
If  this  turns  out  net  to  be  true  and  if  Girls  Latin 
moves  into  the  building,  then  the  separate  but  unequal 
problcro  is  solved.   (This  assumes  that  English  High 
would  iiiove  into  the  first  stage  of  the  SLC  at  Hadison  ParV, 
also  scheduled  to  be  ready  in  1973 •  ) 

If  ."English  High  docs  rove  into  the  new  Avenue  Louis 
Pasteur  facility,  then  the  Girls  Latin  problen  rernains 
unsolved.   There  are  at  present  no  plans  to  provide 
Girls  Latin  with  a  nev;  buil.cing  of  any  kind  if  it  does 
not  occupy  the  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  facility.   There  are 
three  possible  solutions  to  the  Girls  Latin  problem: 

1 .   To  construct  ir-r:edio tely  a  new  conv e n t i ona.  1  f a e i  1  i ty 

P y  OOP.   Although  there  is  sor:.e  chance 


that  this  facility  could  b3  ready  by  1975^  ^'-t  would  r^ean 
adding  a  sixth  new  high  schcol  to  the  city's  building 
program  and  a  conservative  $15,000,000  to  the  city's  fiscal 
burden.   If  the  new  facility  was  included  as  s.  j^int 
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occupancy  v:itb  a  dov;ntov.'n  office  building,  this  cost 
i":ir;ht  be  bearable,  ^ 

2,   To  adopt  in-rir^d latclv  at  Girl;^  Lntin  roiic  of  tlj 


c >: t  ■?. n c! c d  u .',; ')    a  1 1 o r n a t :.  v o  r  cl  e  n c v  i b  '.^ cl  o. b o v  o  .   Thir  \vould 

ccr-tainl;/  be  a  possibility,  but  it  ni,^,ht  bo  difficult  to 

institute  at  thic  school.   The  ,^;irlD  cor^e  fron,  all  over 

the  city  (includin^^  seventh  graderG')  and  the  Codtnan 

Scj\^:;.ro  area  \-:ould  probo.bly  not  be  considered  cafe  by 

parontfj  for  .^irlr;  travolinr;  in  the  late  afternoon  or 

evening;.   The  extended  year  roigbt  be  noro  feasible. 

3 •   To  riiorp;c  the  t^o  Latin  Schools  into  a  rinf-:lc 

ce--cducatio"^..l  nci'^-'ol  uith  the r'^e."-- -^nt  -lirlr;  facility 

used  as  a  co-ed  onno;-:,  nerhar)r  for  all  r:evcnth  and  ei'-hth 

-  '     ^  1--)  ■  - 

rradc  gtudci7t:-«   This  option  vjould  require  :jou.o  renovation 
of  the  tv'o  present  buildinf;;^  (as  v.'cll  an  considerable 
renovation  of  the  attituder;  and  traditions  of  Vnr.    tv;o 
schools).   It  vjould,  ho/Kiver,  solve  the  problcrj  with 
considerable  dispatch. 
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B.   TH'^  LOTIGT^R  RANGE  PR0BL7.T'  OP  SSPARATS  BUT  EQUAL. 


Altbci:i[<h  this  is  not  an  in^tr.ediate  problem,  it  is 
altogether  lilioly  that  a  conrtituti  onal  atuendnent  will 
be  passed  beTore  I960  barring   diccrirr.ination  on   the 
basis  of  sex. 

If  this  occui'G,  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  the 
courts  v'ill  rule  that  the  separate  but  equal  doctrine 
is  as  unconstitubional  for  women  as  it  was  for  blackn. 
Single  sex  schools  v;ould  thus  be  outlav:ed. 

Boston  has  alrr^ad;;  had  one  case  in  vjhicb  a  gi^l  took 
the  examination  for  Tc-jh^nical  Ilif^h  School.   The  school 
dopartment  ruled  that  if  she  passed  the  exa.m  she  could 
atteiid  the  school.   (The  c^^l  passed  the  exan,  enrolled 
this  fall,  but  left  the  school  voluntarily  after  one  veek. ) 
Technical  Iii[;h  is  thus  ( tcciinicallj  )  no   lonr;er  restricted 
to  boys. 

Tljerc  are  six  single  sex  schools  in  Boston  (cxclu.-:ivc 
of  the  Trade  Schools,  v;hj.ch  vjill  be  joined  in  the  CRC)  : 

The  ti%io  Latin  schools 

P'ri^li^'h  irip;h 

Technical  Ili^^h 

Girls  Hi.n;h 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High 

It    scetos    clear    that    the   city    and    the    school'  denartmcnt 
mifilht   be   vjell    advised    to   prepare    to    convert    all    of   these 
schools    into    co-educatiorLal    institiitions. 


APPIDIIDIX  A 

Srn^OLLI^SNTS   .1::D  capacities   0?  BOSTON  HIGH 
SCHOOLS:      Ex'i^?i;CT  OE  CU.^ilEIIT   PLAKNETG 


Hl;;;-b    schools   that  vjill 
P  i:  0  b  a  b  1  y   i  j  o   r  o  'b  o.  i  n  c  d 

I'ii-'igbton  H.S , 

Dorcbestor  H.S. 

J.E.  Burke  H.S, 

East  Boston  H.S, 

Boston  Latin 

Rosllndalo 

South  Boston  H,S, 

Boston  xochnical  H.S, 

Coploy  Squaro  H,S« 

Hydo  Parle  H.S, 

Building  occupied  by 
Boston  Business  School 


OctoVior 

E\irollr,i 

1,  1972 

cnt 

1,321 

1,607 

1,053 

1,283 

1,911} 

1,503 

2,231 

1,990 

• 

517 

l,6li| 

Ml 


Adjusted  o:c 

"Actual"  c  ao  a  c  i  t  •;  •;:- 
.1.1 

1,000 
1,600 

950 
1,300 
1,800 

800 

1,350  (including  It  CO 

L  St,  Annex) 
1,700 

500 

1,100 
600 


15,657 


12,700 


•vj-"Actual"  capacity  of  each  high  school  is  the  capacity  covTiputod  by 
an  EPA  study  v;hich  vjas  subiTiitted  to  the  Public  Facilities  Department 
in  July,  1970,   It  assumes  the  renovation  of  each  school,  including 
the  loss  of  sovae  classroom  space  for  supporting  services,  such  as 
libraries,  laboratories,  art  or  music  rooms,  etc. 
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Ilifjb   schools   that  will  Octobor    1^    1972 

probably   be   abandoned  ICnrollifiGni; 

Girls  U.S.  Ij23 

Girls   Latin                                                        .  1,190 

Javiiaica  Plain  U.S.  6^9 

Boston  Trado  II. S,  yc;^ 

Boston  H»S,    (in  rontod   space)  636 

Trado  H.S,    for  Girls  377 

Char lost own  K.S.  1,038 

32n-lish   U.S.  1^196 

6,2714     - 

Planned  oonctruction  of 

now  hi;^h  schools  Ca-oacity 

Occupational  Ke source  Center 

( including  the  f;^raduato  Business  School)        2,620 

Hadison  Parle  Phaso  I  or  oquivalont  2,fp00 

Avenuo  Louis  Pastour  School  2,^00 

I\^ov;  Char  lest  own  High  1,000 

Southwest  High   _  '  1^200 

Planned  new  capacity:   9*820 

Plus  "Actual"  capacity  of 
schools  to  be  retained:   12,700 

Total  olanned  caoacit-^*:   22,520 
vs.  October  1,'1972  total  High  school  onrollraent:  21, 93^. 
ExGons  of  rilannod  canacitv  over  19'^2  onrollmont:     5^9 
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